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- NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue louder the storm, the deeper the calm. Toa Parliamentary 
session of more than usual length, and much more than usual in- 
terest, has succeeded a stillness of repose which sits heavy upon 
the dispensers of political instruction; whomust be up and awake 
while their readers are going to sleep—who must find novelties, 
or create them, while all things are growing old—who must appear 
smart while every one around them is dull, and vivacious while 
all besides are dead. 

Our Foreign news this week is small, our Home news less. 
The Ministers, with one or two exceptions, are in the country. 
The Chancellor is recreating his spirit with writing out Chancery 
judgments at Brougham Hall; Earl Grey dwells among his own 
people at Howick House; O'ConNnELL is inditing letters from 
Derrinane Abbey, about a Repeal Rent; nobody knows where 
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Mr. Srannry is. Of the less notable throng of Lords and Com- 
moners, some are in the country, some on the Continent; some are 
canvassing voters, with a view to the renewal of -their Parliamen- 
tary labours; some.are content with pondering. over the labours 
they have already accomplished. The King still lingers in the 
seclusion of Windsor’s green retreat, unless when he glides noise- 
less to London, to meet the few, not select, who are content to 
muster at the drowsy Levee. The Dutchess of Kenr and the 
Queen-expectant are delighting the eyes of the good people of the 
Isle of “Anglesey. The skies sympathize with the desertion of 
proud London, and pour their commiserating drops on its empty 
pavements. . 

The Country is busy, though the Town is idle. The coming 
elections, and the harvest which has already come, everywhere en- 
gage the hopes and hearts of the population of our towns and vil- 
lages; and trade, which is lifting once more its languishing head, 
promises at length to add its long-denied advantages to the gift of 
a patriotic Monarch anda gracious Providence. 








From Portugal, we have yerylittle that is new. PxpRo’s troops 
still remain in Oporto; which has been fortified against an attack 
that will hardly be attempted in the face of a force of ten or 
twelve thousand men... The chief want of the Liberal party is 
said:to-be.fiour; the Guerilla of Micuet, or rather of MiauEt’s 
priests, having destroyed the mills. This is, however, a want 
which will soon be supplied. ‘Prpro has money, and the harbour 
is open. , The forces of the Usurper are variously estimated. One 
account makes them amount to 40,000; perhaps, including the 
uregulars, they may muster one half of that number. MicgueE.’s 
fleet put forth a short time ago from the Tagus, where it had lain 
in quiet contentment for so many months; with the double view 
of raising the blockade of Lisbon, and instituting a blockade of 
Oporto. ‘It -has been foiled in both attempts. On the 10th, while 
he had but a couple of small vessels and a steam-boat with him; 
Sarrorivs boldly bore down on Miauet's fleet; and had not the 
frigates of* the latter sought shelter under the lee of the San Joao, 
a line-of-battle ship that carries the Admiral’s flag, he would in-, 
evitably have captured some of them. Having poured two or 
three broadsides into the Admiral’s ship—with what effect is not 
known—he was obliged again to haulhis wind. On the 14th, the 
hostile squadrons were off Oporto ; when Sarrortus again offered 
battle, and the Miguelites again declined engaging. On the 17th, 
after they had been a fortnight at sea, the latter once more sought 


refuge in the Tagus. The pretence was shortness of provisions 
and water. 


., Whether the issue of: the present struggle will-be the _restora- 
tion of law and o1 7 rns ; 


( order, or the confirmation of despotism and.mis- 
rule in Portugal, we have yet’ too few. facts to enable us even to 
Guess. ‘For.the present,,there-appears nothing: in the -position of 
the ‘invaders, to warrant that .despondency of tone which some of 
their excessively candid friends are disposed to assume. PEpRO's 
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troops are in excellent spirits; they want for nothing ; and in every 


rencontre with the enemy, they have been successful. Levies to @ 
considerable amount are at present making, with a view to theit 
reinforcement; and an officer of high estimation and tried milita: 
talent, a member of the British Parliament, will, it is stated, 
assume, in a few weeks, an important command under Pepro. ; 

Notwithstanding all their talk of neutrality, Spain continues tor 
be looked on with a suspicious eye; but,from certain facts, small 
but not inconclusive, it is conjectured that the Spanish troops 
will ‘not be hasty to act on their master’s hints. Gold and silver 
—of French and English. coinage—are said to have made their 
appearance in the hands of the officers of FerpiNaANp's Army of. 
Observation, where copper wont to be. 

MiaveEt’s journals boast of some advantage gained over a party 
of the invading army on the 7th; where the victory is equally 
claimed by Prpro, who was the assailant. An account from 
Coimbra speaks of a Constitutional Guerilla of 500 men being 
formed in that neighbourhood, which had captured the baggage 
of two regiments of infantry, and beaten the militia force sent to- 
repress them. The Lisbon accounts mention the every-day deger- 
tion of some of Pepro’s followers ; while the accounts direct fromr 
Oporto state that only one officer and one man had deserted sifiee - 
the expedition landed. 





The Court of Vienna has been sorely alarmed, by an attempt to: 
assassinate the King of Hungary,—by which royal title of cour- 
tesy is meant the heir to the Imperial crown of Austria. The at- 
tempted assassination took place on the 9th instant, at the baths 
of Baden, in the neighbourhood of Vienna. The assassin was a 
certain Captain REINpI, said to be a person of extravagant ha- 
bits, and much given to play. He had solicited 900 florins fron: 
the Prince, and received only 100; and he determined to murder 
his master.as a set-off for the 800. His design was well conceived, - 
but badly executed. He fired at the Prince's back, but he only 
grazed his royal shoulder. He then-fired a second ball into his 
own mouth; but lead and his skull seem to have had an elective. 
affinity for each other, and they combined together amicably. 
Lastly, he fired a third ball at random—at the moon, we suppose, 
to join in her limbo its abortive brethren; and then the guards 
laid hold of him. The people of Baden baths were very indignant 
at Herr Reinp1; but whether for shooting at the Prince, or 
missing him, the account does not say. The cause of the attack 
is but lamely made out. We should not be surprised if polities 
were at the bottom of it. They treat such matters differently in 
free countries‘and despotic. In the former, acts which have no 
connexion with politics are frequently attributed to them, because 
the attribution, for the most part, gives opportunity to power to 
strengthen its hands; in the latter, acts that are connected with 
polities are studiously attributed to private motives. There, 
power has all it can desire, and to be the subject of attack would 
only indicate its decadence. 





The editors of the Journal de Commerce and Messager des Cham- 
bres were tried last week, for seditious libels published in these jour- 
nals in the beginning of June last. They were both acquitted.’ The - 
editor of the Tribune has not been so lucky; he was fined, on 
Monday, 2,000 francs, and condemned to six months’ imprisonment, 
for various libels published in April and May. The King arrived 
at Chateau d’Eu on Monday, after a journey in which all classes 
are said to have vied together in welcoming his presence. Mon- 
TALIVET, and a greater than MonraLivet, TALLEYRAND, have 
been unwell; but the Prince is better, and the Count is getting 
better. Old General DumeEsniL, who commanded at the Castle 
of Vincennes when the mob called for Potig@Nac and his compa- 
nions to be given up to their fury, has died from cholera. The 
Duchess pE Berri is affirmed to be still lurking in La Vendée ; 
Bourmonrt is described as sojourning in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva. 

Lovis Pxixip seems in no haste to appoint a Premier; but we 
suppose he must soon do so, as the various Ministers are said to 
be already busy with their budgets against the meeting of the 
Chambers. A creation of Peers, to the extent of forty, is rumoured- 
The names of a partofthe batch are given. Among them are those 


of Marshal GerArp, BERTIN DE VAUX, VILLEMAIN, and THENARD: 
of the Institute. : 





Leopotp and his blooming bride entered Brussels on the 19th, 
amidst the universal acclamations of the people. The private 
letters describe the ceremony of their reception as extremely gay— 

«© The whole of the streets, at short intervals, wére lined on each side with posts, 
united -by oh ahd in gauze and other stuffs. _ To each tree was affixed the 


gian ‘colours’ united. Some of the houses were adorned with gar~ 
lands, aud-othérs covered with rich tapéstry, on which was wrought the Bale 
Lion and the Gallic Cock. At equal distances were placed escutcheons,. wi 


the double LL. in cipher, the initials of Leopold and Louisa, At Maleus.&) 
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Deck St. Juan, the extreme limit of the Commune of Bruséels, on the Lacken side, 


‘the people had erected a triumphal arch, bearing the inscription’ ¢ L’Union de 
Leopold et Louise rend les Belges heureux.’ e Royal pair were in an open 
waleche. The King was in a General’s uniform, and wore all his orders; the 
‘Queen sat on his right hand, undewas dressed with elegant simpli¢ityan white, 
‘gvearing diamonds, but not in profusion.” 

There appear to have been too many soldiers by a great deal; 
‘but they are always in excess on such occasions. 





A Russian decree has been framed, ‘though not’ promulgated, 
by which the estates of all Poles who are out of the kingdom are 
sequestrated, and all sales of any such estates made since the revo- 
Gution, by persons out of the country, and not included in the am- 
mesty, annulled. This is another small specimen of the gentle- 
man who prays for King W1Li1aM every night. 


The King of Hanover has returned a gracious answer to the 
diddress of the States on occasion of the attack on his person by 
Couns. It is dated Windsor Castle, July 28. The States are 
busy in discussing the articles of the New Constitutional Code. 

The students of Friburg University attempted a few days ago, 

“to get up a mecting after the manner of Hambach. About 400 
of them assembled at a village in the neighbourhood of Friburg ; 
but were immediately dispersed by the military, who threatened 
‘to fireon them. They took their revenge by singing patriotic 
songs all the way home. 


The Helvetian Diet has given orders, says the Nowvelliste, fora 
Tevy of 150,000 men. Of twenty-two states, eighteen voted for the 
order. 


A strong representation has been presented to the King of Ba- 
‘varia, by the inhabitants of Rhenish Bavaria, against the resolu- 
tions of Frankfort. WairrH and SreLENPFEIFFER are still in 
prison, and likely to continue there. 

The resolutions of the Frankfort Diet have been officially pro- 
mulgated in Brunswick and in Hesse Darmstadt. 


’ The Swiss-regiments in the Pope's service, to the number of 
16,000, are now complete; but his Holiness is said to have no 
money in-his exchequer with which to maintain them. He will 
soon find it to be “ nopay, no Swiss,” if that be the case. 


‘The Government of Napoli has dissolved itself, and a National 
Assembly is forming in the name of Prince Orno. The Morea is 
in a state of great disorder, and will furnish ample occupation both 
for Orno and his tutor. 


The Sultan and the Servians are again at loggerheads; and in 
the skirmishes that last took. place, the forces of the former are 
said to have got more blows than honour. 








Che Court. 

The King and Queen came to town yesterday, for the purpose of 
holding a Levee ; which was very thinly attended. There were only 
one Duke ( Wellington), three foreign Barons, and three Lords—one 
Trish, one Scotch, and one of courtesy only. Among the presentations 
‘were two that require notice,—Lord Nugent, as Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Ionian Isles; Sir Harris Nicolas, on his appointment as 
Chancellor and Knight Commander of the order of St. Michael and 
St. George; Mr. John Deas Thomson (late Commissioner and Ac- 
countant-General of the Navy), on being nominated a Civil Knight 
Oommander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. At the en- 
trée Levee, M. Van der Weyer had an audience of the King. 

An Investiture of the Ionian order of St. Michael and St. George 
was held previous to. the Levee; when the dignity of Knighthood of 
the order was conferred on Lord Nugent. Sir Harry Neale, Sir Graham 
Moore, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and Sir E. Codrington, were also re-~ 
invested with the order which they had resigned on quitting the Medi- 
terrancan, conformable to its statutes. Sir H. Nicolas attended for 
the first time in his new office. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex visited the King on the 
oceasion of his Majesty’s visit to town. 

Their Majesties returned to Windsor in the evening. 





Che HMictropolis. 

Tne. Krxo’s Heatru.—The Political Union on Wednesday entered 
on u formal defence of their conduct respecting the toast of the King’s 
health. Mr. Churchill moved “ that the proposal of ‘ the King,’ as a 
toast at the late dinner of the Union, was without the consent and in 
vidlition of the express orders of that Council,” which was carried 
unanimously. It seems that three weeks ago it was moved in the 
Council; that the King’s name should be omitted, and the motion was 
earried with but one dissentient hand. On the Thursday before the 
dinner, several letters were read to show that it was becoming that the 
Resolution should be rescinded; nevertheless, the Council, as Stew- 
ards, determined to adhere toit. “The Council was summoned on the 
Saturday previous to the dinner, and again decided in favour of the Re- 
solution by a majority of twelve to eight. Another motion was after- 
wards brought forward to the-effect that it was not expedient to obey 
the decision of the Council. That motion was carried by a majority of 
seven to six, and it was in consequence of that motion that Mr. Hume 
gave the toast which the Union so contumeliously received. 
rty-of the newly-enfranchised electors of the Tower 
-won Wednesday, at the King’s Arms ‘Tavern, Mile-end 
brate the passing of the Reform Bills, and to partake of a 
ar,” in congratulation of the triumph of Parliamentary 
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Reform. The company amounted to between. 200 and 300 of the most 
respectable tradesmen of the district. 

The Committee for conducting the entertainment in the ward of 
passing of the Reform Bills, 
have at length “determined upon holding the.-festival in Farringdon 
Market, on Wednesday thé’ 29th instant. Capacious booths will be 
exeeted, under which the company, which is to consist solely of the in- 
habitant householders and the resident freemen of the ward, will dine. 
Mr, -Alderman Waithman will-preside. 


A resolution was passed at the Political Union of the Working 
Classes on Monday, expressive of their horror and indignation at the 
conduct of the King of Hanover in uniting with the crowned despots 
in their endeavours to crush the rising liberties of Germany. |. ssi 


Lord Melbourne, though warmly besieged by a host of candidates 
and their friends, has, it is said, peremptorily refused to fill up the 
vacancy in the Marlborough Street Police Office. —Herald. 


We regret to hear that the ensuing Old Bailey Sessions ‘is likely to 
present a calendar of offences not only very numerous, but more than 
usually aggravated in their nature.—Morning Herald. 


Mr. Edward Irving and his disciples have taken premises in New- 
man Street, Oxford Street, which, when fitted up with a gallery, will 
contain upwards of 1,300 persons. This new place of worship will, it 
is expeeted, be opened in September next. 


Mr. .OwEen.— This amiable mystifier had a meeting, at the Institu- 
tion in Gray’s Inn Road, on Wednesday, for the purpose, as the ad- 
vertisement stated, of considering the best means of establishing Equi- 
table Labour Exchanges. We give what the Morning Chronicle offers 
as a summary of the report submitted to the meeting— 

‘« Tt set out by stating the great inequalities of the different classes of society, 
and the deep distress of the productive classes, who, though creating the wealth 
of the whole country, created it for the benefit of others, enjoying but a very in- 
considerable and very inadequate portion of it themselves. In order to obviate 
this, the report proposed to establish equitable exchanges of labour for equal 
value of labour. T * only difficulty anticipated by the Committee in the way 
of establishing these exchanges, was the want of money capital to. supply the 
means of putting this mighty engine into action. The lowest amount required 
for this purpose was 2,000/.—a larger amount would be desirable. This sum 
they were unable to raise without the assistance of capitalists. The Committee 
had, therefore, prepared a plan, by means of which the money might be raised 
without allowing the capitalists to exercise an undue influence over the ex- 
changes. No money would be borrowed from those who would not subscribe to 
those regulations; and the Committee were happy to state, that they had 
already obtained subscriptions to the amount of 1,000/. The exchanges were to 
be made at the actual cost price of the material, with the value of the labour added 
toit. And though, in the first instance, it might appear to the producer that his 
profits were diminished, yet, as he would obtain other ameniinen at the same 
rate, he would in reality be a gainer. By these means, they would be enabled 
to do entirely without capital ; but it was necessary in the first place to possess 
themselves of money in order to enable them to do without its use.” 

We do not pretend to understand: one word of this, but our readers 
may try it. he resolutions were all carried unanimously. A Mr. 
Savage (we do not know which of them) said— 

‘¢ In an-undertaking like the present, it was of the utmost importance that all 
concerned in it should govern their conduct by the rules of justice in the 
strictest sense of the term, and so too should the governors of the Association 
direct theirs; as otherwise they would be no better than the miserable Kings by 
whom Europe was ruled.” : 

This is grand. A Mr. O’Brien announced the intention of the 
Society— 

‘ By the legitimate means of fair trade, to diffuse [a nice word this] some of 
those great masses of wealth which only tended to debauch the minds of their 
present possessors. One single liver-coloured Nabob in Leadenhall Street, or 
one banker in that Jewish street near the Mansionhouse, had more wealth than 
all the agricultural labourers of England taken together. In making that ob- 
servation, was he to be understood as meaning to excite any indignation against 
individuals of that class?” : 

We shall not affirm that he does, but we advise Mr. Rothschild to 
keep a strict eye on the diffusers of wealth. There is no saying what they 
may take it into their heads to denominate the legitimate means of fair 
trade, in their zeal for the amelioration of society. 

Miss Macaulay was present, and read a speech. 
extract. She said— 

“Long experience had convinced her that all the labours of man must be 
ineffectual till-woman joined in-them. - No man could be said to be in health 
when half his body was paralysed ; how then could the political body perform 
its functions, when half—and that, too, the better half—was in a state of in- 
activity ?” 

We hope all is right here, but we cannot vouch for it ; these Co- 
operative folks are so deep. 

F Wrrcncrarr.—The following case was heard at Union Hall Police 
Office this week. A young woman charged an old one with putting 
spell upon her. 

Mr. Chambers inquired what she meant by a “ spell -wpon her ?” 

Complainant—‘ She is nothing more nor less than an old witch, and every 
body in the neighbourhood knows it.” 

The old woman declared that she knew nothing about ‘ putting a spell” on 
her accuser, who was never quiet except when she was scolding and calling her 
out of her name. 

The complainant said, that the old woman had, by her acquaintance with the 
Devil, put a: spell upon a man that was now lying on the flat of his back, bed- 
ridden, and there he would lie until she took the spell off. ‘* She rattles marbles 
in a tea-pet at my door in the middle of the night, and fetches up rats alive out 
of the cellar by the tails, and lets them loose upon me ; ‘and she is a cat-killer into 
the bargain.” : 

The witch and her victim were dismissed. Oh, Antelluck, Antel- 
luck, as Cobbett has baptized thee, what a lame and halting jade thou 
art, notwithstanding all the boasts of ihy march ! at A oe 

“Arr eecentric gentleman was brought-before Mr. Sergeant Sellon, the 
other day, charged with the-entirely novel offence of over-abundant 
compassion for the poor. He had stripped himself of his own clothes, 
which were new and’ expensive, in order to put them upon a poor 
trembling creature without shoes or stockings, whom he met in the 


We must give an. 
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street. The gentleman—who is a man of great respectability, of the 
name of Lloyd—strove very earnestly to convince Mr. Sergeant Sellon | 
that he had a right to exchange clothes with any man he :pleased, and | 
that he ought not to be deprived of ‘his liberty for exercising it; but the | 
learned Sergeant was not to be convinced so easily, that any one on the 
right side of his senses would make an exchange whieh was so evi- | 
dently a losing one. Mr. Lloyd was detained in consequence, until a | 
friend came to his relief; at whose interposition he was at length per- 
mitted to depart. Mr. Lloyd is a Millenarian, and talked very modestly 
on the subject of his belief. 


River Samrmc.—On Monday, six persons were drowned in the 
Thames, by an accident of no unfrequent occurrence with the ignorant 
and incautious. It seems that a person who had charge of Lord Chol- 
mondeley’s sailing vessel, the Brilliant, had asked permission of his 
Lordship to take a few of his friends for a sailing excursion down to | 
Gravesend. ‘The man, whose name was Biddle, started in the morn- 
ing, in company with seven other persons, all males, his friends. They 
had a boisterous passage down the River, but reached Gravesend in 
safety; and after remaining there some time, during which the gale in- | 
creased, they bore up with the intention of returning home. When 
they reached Purfleet, a‘sudden squall of wind took the vessel by the 
Jee, and she filled, and went down stern foremost. Immediate assist- | 
ance was rendered from the shore, but only two of the party were saved. 
The crew had not time to cast off the sheets, or she might have 
righted. Among those drowned, were two brothers, named Seeley, and 
the waterman, named Simpson, who was at the helm at the time of the | 
accident. 

[It is plain that Mr. Biddle, who has been so fearfully punished for 
his ignorance, was a most improper person to intrust with the charge 
of a sailing vessel on a river, or anywhere else. The accident which 
swamped his boat at Purfleet, is the same which foundered the Ville 
de Paris and many other vessels in the midst of the Atlantic, after 
Rodney’s celebrated action. When a boat or ship is sailing large, and 
the wind, from a sudden shift of ‘her course or any other cause, takes 
her sails aback, the almost inevitable consequence of \the change of 
direction in the power that acts on'them, is the swamping of the vessel. 
In a boat, the only plan of avoiding the danger is to let the sheets fly, 
and thus relieve the sails from/the pressure of the wind until they can 
be again trimmed to it. None but the most reckless or stupid of man- 
kind would, in blowing weather, belay a boat’s sheets. ‘They ought 
always to be held by hand, and to be perfeetly ¢lear. If any of our 
friends happen to be lured into a sailing-party in such weather,—or in- 
deed in any weather, for it is impossible to calculate on a steady breeze 
on the Thames,—let them always attend to.this point, if they wish to 
avoid accidents. | 

About the same time that the accident happened to Lord Chol- 
mondeley’s boat, and within a short distance of the same place, a gen- 
tleman, the superintendent of a boat-builder’s yard, near Blackwall, 
happened to be amusing himself with a fowling-piece ; when a steam- 
boat passing by, he placed the gun between ‘his. legs, to assist a friend 
who accompanied him to manage the boat, when the gun went off, and 
the contents lodged in his abdomen. -A lady, neatly related to the un- 
fortunate gentleman, was inthe boat‘at the time. [We have repeatedly 
called on the public to use Somerville’s guns, and only Somerville’s 
guns—no such accidents can possibly oceur'with them. The wretched 
infatuation which in these eases shuts men’s ears to the dictates of 
common sense is hardly « matter for pity. If people will set their lives 
on a trigger, they must even take the chance of the hazard. ] 

Mr. Thomas Tomkyns, barrister, was drowned on Thursday sen- 
night, in consequence of accidentally pitching overboard from a wherry 
in which he and a friend had been pleagulings up the River. The body 
was not found until Monday. 

The other day, a young man, named Smidhurst, undertook, for a 
trifling wager, to swim from the Fox under-the- Hill, Adelphi, across 
the Thames and back again. ‘When he got half way across, he was 
seen to sink ; boats instantly put out to his assistance, but too late to 
save him. It is supposed he was suddenly seized with the cramp. 

An aged man, dressed as a mechanic, threw himself over London 
Bridge on Tuesday night. _He was never seen to rise. The tide was 
running rapidly down. 

_ As a butcher, named Bennet, residing in St. George’s Market, was 
riding home on Tuesday night with his wife ina chaise-cart, just-as 
they turned the corner of the Lendon Road, near the Obelisk, a gen- 
tleman in a chaise drove up, and running foul of Mr. Bennet’s vehicle, 
the shaft penetrated the neck of his horse, which immediately fell in an 
expiring state. While it was lying in this state, a knacker.came up, 
and the horse was immediately sold to him; when he released it from 
its sufferings by stabbing it in the chest. None of the persons in the 
vehicles were injured. 

On Friday, an unfortunate boy, son of a Mr. Ohlson, a broker in 
St. Helen’s, was killed by falling from one of the trees in Alderman’s 
Walk, Bishopsgate, which he had climbed for the sake of a bird’s nest. 
The learned gentleman who reports the fatal aceident says that the boy 
Was precipitated with great velocity: a leisurely fall from a high tree 
would be something new. 

On Tuesday a woman, named Margaret Shields, the wife of an 
Trish labourer, residing in Great St. Andrew Street, Holborn, was 
beaten and kicked, by another female, so brutally, that she expired in 
amhour after. The’ offender was sister to the deceased, and many 
years older. ‘The Coroner’s inquest have returned. a verdict of ‘“« Man- 


slaughter” against her. The deceased was in an advanced state of 
pregnaney, 





Law and Hustice. 
T ‘ TRIAL OF DENNIS COLLINS, © 
io rom — of ‘Dennis Collins took place on Wednesday, at Reading. 
rele : be high treason is happily rare enough ‘in-this land of peaceful 
on ahi 0 we interesting ; and therefore we owe no apology for giving 
; us @ larger space in our columns than the investigation of an or- 


My) atrocity would have had a right to claim. 





he Times reporter rematks, that Collins, when produced’ before the 


Court, had a-pale and thin appearance, although he had not. been ill. 
We are not surprised at this. Confinement, if sufficiently long, with 
a‘bread and water diet, is not perhaps very injurious to health, but it is 
singularly unfavourable to the complexion. 

The indictment contained five counts,—the first charged the prisoner 
with compassing and intending the death of the King, by throwing at 
him the stone, &c. ; the next charged him with intending todo his Ma- 


| jesty bodily harm tending to his death; the other counts varied the of- 


fence, stating it differently; the fifth charged him with compassing 


| and devising bodily harm to the King, tending to maim or wound his 


Majesty. 

Collins listened with all his ears to the detail of his crime, but 
seemed sorely puzzled at the legal jargon in which the lawyers had 
wrapped it up. 

The Petit Jury was then sworn, after two or three unimportant 
challenges from Collins’s attorney, Mr. Frankum, of Reading. The 
names of the gentlemen sworn were— William Bosley, John Munday, 
William Wale, Thomas Snook, James Little, Joseph Thatcher, 
John Smith, Noah Hughes, John Wilkins, Joseph-Lewis, Charles 
Hedges, William Bell. 

The Attorney-General stated the law of the case— 

The compassing and intending the death of the King, or the doing him any 
bodily harm, with intent to kill, or maim, or wound him, was one of the highest 
crimes in the law, and was punishable by a forfeiture of life. There had been 
two acts passed on this subject,—one in 1796, and the other in 1799 or 1800, 
by which any overt act done which could show an intention to compass the 
death was made high treason; the second of these acts made it equally treason 
to do any act which could show an intention of doing the King any bodily harm, 
tending to maim him. 

He then discussed the more difficult question of the prisoner's in- 
tention— 

It would be proved that the blow which his Majesty had received was of suf- 
ficient force to make him reel back, and that-it left a considerable mark, which 
remained for some time. It would also be proved, that the act was deliberately 
done by the prisoner ; that he was aware of the consequence of his act ; and that 


he said it was as well to be hanged or shot as to starve in the streets. All these 
were important matters to show the prisoner’s intention. ‘The motive would 
also be proved in the prisoner’s own admission,—that he had sent a petition to 


his Majesty to have his pension restored; but that not having had the desired 
effect, he determined to make the attack on him. That his Majesty’s life was in 
danger, no reasonable doubt could be entertained, for it was probable. that had 
the That not intervened, the blow which his Majesty had received might have 
been fatal. It would be for the Jury to say whether, all the circumstances of 
the case being considered, there was evidence to show that the prisoner did in- 
tend and compass the death of the King ; if they thought there was, they would 


bring in a verdict to that effect, and the prisoner would then be declared guilty 
of the highest crime known to the law. But if the Jury should not be of 


opinion that there was evidence to bear out the charge of intending or compass- 
ing the death of the King, the next consideration would be, whether there was 
evidence to show an intention with a view to maim or wound. For:this pur- 
pose, they would look attentively at the cireumstances to which he ‘had already 
called their attention, and which weuld be more fully detailed in the evidence. 
If they should be of opinion that he did make the assault with intent to wound 
so as to maim or injure, that would be sufficient to bring the act within the 
39th and 40th of George IIT. It was a common maxim, that if a person does 
certain acts calculated to produce certain effects, the doing of those acts must be 
taken as evidence that he intended to produce those effects. Now the throwing 
of two such stones as would be produced to the Jury was calculated to cause a 
most serious injury to his Majesty ; for no person could deny that if the stone 
which struck his Majesty’s hat had hit him in the eye, it might have deprived 
him of the use of it, and thus maimed him. It was not necessary that it should 
have maimed or severely injured ; the fact of the deliberate throwing of such a 
missile must be taken as evidence of the intention.to produce.the effect-which it 
was calculated to produce. This, however, would be for the Jury to decide 
upon, considering the whole of the evidence. 

The Attorney-General alluded to the line of defence to be taken 
up— 

He was aware that the prisoner had lost a leg, and had received a wound in 
the head ; but there was, he believed, no good ground for supposing that those 
wounds had disturbed the prisoner’s reason. It would be proved that he was 
labouring under excitement, and that he was also under the influence of liquor ; 
but the fact would be put beyond doubt, that he deliberately (according to his 
own admission) picked up the stones with the intention to throw them. If the 
Jury should be of opinion that there was no proof of intention to destroy his Ma- 
jesty’s life, then, he repeated, they would consider how far it was his intention 
to maim or wound ; and if the circumstances should be, as he believed the Jury 
would hear them, he thought that no man could entertain any doubt, that the 
deliberate throwing of a stone by which an eye might ‘be lost, was such an act 
as must be construed into an intention to maim or wound. He would not ad- 
vert to the horror which would have overspread the country had the stone taken 
effect fatally, or even so. as to maim the sacred person of the Sovereign. ‘With 
these the Jury had now nothing to do, and he would not urge them on their 
notice. 

Captain Smith was the first witness called. His testimony differed 
in no respect from that which he gave before the committing Magis- 
strates— 

Cross-examined by Mr. Swabey—* The- appearance of the prisoner is much 
changed since the time I saw him. He is much “thinner, and appears to have 
suffered since from his confinement. He was then healthy and ruddy in his 
appearance, and did not seem as if suffering from want. He was flushed in the 
face, but was not intoxicated. He said he was so unfortunate that he did not 
care whether he was hung or shot. This was not said in a tone of despair.” 

Mr. Benjamin Turner corroborated Captain Smith’s statement. 
He described the stone to be as big as a good-sized potato. It was 
produced in Court; and is said to have weighed about four ounces, 
which would make it of the size of a very small potato. 

Colonel Wood gave evidence to the assault— 

Examined by Mr. Shepherd—I was in the Royal Stand, immediately on 
the left of his Majesty, on the day in question. I heard the stone sttike him. 
He put up both his hands, as if to cateh his hat, which was driven to the back 
of his head. His Majesty made some exclamation, which I could not hear. He 
then went back in the stand, got a chair, and appeared pale and faint. He 
asked 'for a little wine and water. He took off his hat, and I saw a mark on 
his head, as if from a blow of some kind. It was a red mark. His Majesty, 
after a moment, took his hat and went to the window again. I saw his.Ma- 
jesty’s head soon after, and there was a mark on it about the size of the head of 
a desse1t-spoon, but the nextday it had gone. Assoon.as his Majesty returned,to 
the window, I went to where the prisoner was. I asked. him several .questions 
as to the cause of the attack, He said he had been an in-pensioner of Green~- 
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wich Hospital, but was turned out of it in December last for some quarrel with 
awardsman. He seemed under a strong sense of having been wronged and in- 
jured. He said he had been ing the whole of that day, and had got but 
one halfpenny. As he had the — of having been drinking, I asked him 
where he got the money to pay for it; and he said that he had got a shillin 
from a gentleman the day before, which he had spent in beer. fe said he di 
not care what became of him—that he would as soon be shot or hanged as be 
starving in the streets. At the time he mentioned, having spent the shilling in 
beer, he ower: to his head. To me he appeared no otherwise affected than as 
a man who had been drinking until he was fhalf tipsy would be. He acknow- 
ledged that he had thrown two stones at his Majesty, and that he had picked 
up three, with the intention of throwing them all at the King. | When he 
pointed to his head, I understood by it that he had received a wound there. He 
did not appear to me to be insane. He seemed to know perfectly well what he 
was doing ; but he evidently laboured under a strong feeling that he had been 
injured. There was no affectation of any concealment about him. He admitted, 
at once, that he threw the stones, and had picked them up for that purpose.” 

Cross-examined—‘' Iam a Colonel of the East Middlesex Militia. I never 
saw or visited = | of the men of my regiment when in a state of lunacy. The 
prisoner appeared in a state of considerable excitement. He seemed to have been 
drinking. He was not intoxicated, but what people call half drunk. He had a 
few old crusts and other bits of broken victuals in his greasy cap. He certainly 
seemed in a state of great destitution. He said he had been begging all day, and 
had got but one halfpenny, and that seemed to me to be in his opinion one of the 
grievances of which he hada right to complain. But he seemed to labour under 
a general impression that he had been ill-used and could not get redress. I 
should suppose that a man who had received a wound in the head would be 
more susceptible of excitement than a man who had not. The prisoner seemed 
under excitement, but such as I have stated. The back of the stand where he 
said he had picked up the stones was not far from where the prisoner stood ; but, 
in order to reach it, the prisoner would have to go round a considerable way, as 
the booths would prevent his getting directly at the place where the stones were. 
The broken victuals which 1 saw in the prisoner’s cap were such as a man in 
want would eat.” 

PB oe Swabey—* Were they such as no man would eat who could get 
tter ?” 

{Some of the Yahoos in Court—they were chiefly of the higher 
ranks—laughed at this question. Why? Mr. Swabey’s meaning was 
obvious enough ; though the gallant Colonel of the East Middlesex 
Militia does not seem to have caught it. ] 


Colonel Wood—‘ Every man, I presume, would prefer better; but they were 
such as, if I were in want, I would eat. They had the usual appearance of 
broken victuals; there were a few brown crusts. The prisoner certainly had 
all the appearance of a manin a state of great destitution.” 

The stone that struck the King was produced by Earl Brownlow ; 
and another, that dropped from the prisoner in the struggle of his cap- 
ture, was produced by Gardener, the officer that arrested him. Gar- 
dener also spoke to Collins’s account of his dismissal from Greenwich, 
and his unsuccessful attempt to get reinstated there, and the extreme 
distress to which he had been reduced. in consequence. The confession 
which embodied these facts was given in by the clerk of the Commit- 
ting Magistrates. It fully admitted the throwing of the stone at the 
King, while it expressed great sorrow for the consequence. 

# Mr. Swabey’s defence was confined to the plea of insanity; which 
he endeavoured to establish in a very logical manner— 

“Tf,” argued the learned gentleman, ‘the man who performed good acts was 
considered a good man, and the man who performed bad acts a bad one, he was 
sure that it would not be denied that the man who performed mad acts should be 
regarded as a madman.” 

The difficulty in such cases is to prove the quality of the act ; and in 
this Mr. Swabey was not quite so successful as in laying down his 
general definition of a madman— 

It had probably happened to several of the gentlemen of the Jury, at one period 
or another, to have performed the duty of jurors on coroners’ inquest in cases of 
suicide ; and if so, ther must be aware that it frequently occurred that the only 
evidence that could be produced, and which was sufficient to satisfy the jury 
that the unfortunate individual who had taken away his own life laboured at the 
time under the effects of insanity, consisted in the simple act of his destroying 
himself. . The jury in such cases came to that conclusion, on the ground that no 
man who was of sane mind would destroy himself; but were there no other 
modes of destroying one’s--self, except by the actually taking away of one’s own 
life by the infliction of personal violence ? What were they to think of the in- 
fatuated folly of an unfortunate being like the prisoner at the bar, who attacks 
the King of England at a moment when he was surrounded by his Court, and 
by thousands of his loyal subjects who would be willing to spill their blood in 
his defence? What were they to think of an individual who made such an at- 
tack openly, and in such a way that it was impossible for him to escape obser- 
vation, or to avoid apprehension? Did not such a man resort to as effectual a 
way of destroying himself as if he had put the halter about his neck? And 
could it be possible, that while doing so he was in the possession of his reason and 
senses? What this man had done, he had done openly, in the face of day, in the 
presence of thousands, and without the hope, wish, or even the expectation of es- 
cape. This was not an attempt at assassination—it was an act of folly, for 
which it was impossible to assign any motive that could be considered as _influ- 
encing a rational mind. The Jury would perceive from the evidence, that at 
the time this act was committed, the unfortunate prisoner was ground to the soil 
of poverty, oppressed with the severest penury, and suffering under the com- 
bined effects of hunger and despair. It was in such a state of mind as that that 
the unfortunate and wretched man committed this act. 

Mr. Swabey enlarged on this point— 

He had not played the assassin’s part—he called for no bowl—he clutched no 
dagger, to take away the life of his Majesty; but, at a moment when hunger 
and the effects of despair had deprived him of his reason, and when misery had 
rendered him weary of existence, he proceeded to the commission of an act, 
the folly and absurdity of which was unprecedented inthis country. It was im- 

ible that a man in a sane state of mind could have thrown a stone, as he 
Rak done, at his Majesty: but had hunger no pang? had despair no object ? 
Had this unfortunate and wretched man no claims on their compassion? He 
did not assert that the prisoner was mad now; but he would maintain, that 
when he committed this act he was not in the possession of his sound senses. 

He concluded with a somewhat singular appeal, the only effect of 
which, it appears to us, must have been to persuade the Jury to find 
his client guilty— 

% He believed that he conferred no favour on the prisoner in standing there and 
pleading for his life; for if the Jury should acquit him, where was he to bend 

is steps? Their doing so would only have the effect of turning the unfortu- 
nate prisoner out into the streets, a prey to that pestilence “ which walketh 
abroad at noonday,” and with which Almighty God, no doubt for good and 
sufficient reasons, at present afflicted this land. He could not make: any 
appeal to their passions in behalf of his unfortunate client, who stood friendless 





and alone here, for England was not his native country. There was no wife 
with anxious hopes expecting to greet him to his home—for home he had none ; 
and if they acquitted him, would go forth into the world with nought to 
cheer and nought to console him. The houseless child of want, he had suffered 
from the pangs of hunger, and his doing so had most probably led to his bein 
placed at that bar. He would not attempt to conceal or to extenuate the follies of 
the unfortunate man ; but still, if the Jury should acquit him, they would send 
him forth a miserable solitary outcast, with no home to go to for shelter—no do- 
mestic hearth to welcome him: cheerless and desolate he would wander abroad, 
without any one to rejoice at his delivery, 
“ No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
And climb his knee the envied kiss to share.”’ 

Mr. Carrington, after some dispute, was allowed to address the Jury 
on a more homely subject than that which had been so eloquently 
dwelt on by the sympathetic Mr. Swabey—namely, the application of 
the law to the case of the prisoner. The reporters, however, accord- 
ing to their invariable custom, slip over Mr. Carrington’s argument, 
with the general notice in such cases provided—* The learned gentle- 
man entered upon a review of the acts of Parliament on the subject.” 
We are Gidedlete unable to give his argument ; though its tenor may 
be guessed from the introductory remark, that the size of the stone 
altogether contradicted the assertion in the fifth count, that any maim- 
ing or wounding of his Majesty was intended by its projection. 

When his counsel had finished, Collins himself being called on for his 
defence, addressed the Court and Jury with great rapidity for a few 
minutes. He said— 


He had served their Majesties George the Third and Fourth as a warrant- 
officer. After he was discharged from the Navy in May was a twelvemonth, 
he was admitted as an in-pensioner in Greenwich Hospital, where he remained 
till the 16th of December last. He had been given to understand while at 
Greenwich Hospital, that Sir R. Keats owed him a grudge for something which 
he had mentioned in conversation. He had afterwards some dispute with the 
mate of the ward; and Sir R. Keats wrote up to the Admiralfy on the subject ; 
the result of which was, that a letter came down for his discharge. He peti~ 
tioned the Lords of the Admiralty, but without effect; and afterwards, on the 
19th of April, he petitioned his Majesty ; he went to the Palace and inquired at 
his Majesty’s private door. He went again on the 27th of April, and was told 
that if he would go to the Admiralty he would find a letter that had been left 
there for him. He went across the Park, and asked the porter at the Admiralty 
what answer the King had sent. The porter brought down three letters, and 
told him by word of mouth that the King could do nothing for him. He took 
the letter to the Admiral Duncan public-house, where there were many who 
knew the handwriting of Barrow. The letter from his Majesty was part in 
pont and part in writing ; and the persons there who knew the handwriting of 

arrow, were willing to swear that he had forged the letter sent to him to the 
bar of the Admiral Duncan public-house, and that his Majesty knew nothing 
whatever about it. He went on to say, that on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
June, he had not broken his fast. On the Sunday morning, he went up to Sir 
Charles Rowley’s house—Sir Charles Rowley, whose father was an admiral. 
Sir Charles began to swear at him, and said, ‘* D—n your eyes, what do you 
want here ?” and he kicked him, and told him to be off. In conclusion, the 
— said, that after having served his country for years, he was without 
nouse, home, or victuals; that he was extremely sorry for what he had done, 
and that he hoped his Majesty would have mercy upon him. 

The Attorney-General, in replying, commented on the absence of all 
attempt at proving the alleged insanity of the prisoner. 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet, in summing up, concurred in the view taken 
of the law by the Attorney-General. 

The Jury then retired; and, after an absence of about ten minutes, 
they returned to court ; when the Foreman said, ‘‘ We find the prisoner 
Guilty of throwing a stone, with an intent to do his Majesty some 
bodily harm.” 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet—“ Gentlemen, do you mean to say, as it is 
charged in the indictment, ‘to do his Majesty bodily harm, tending to 
maim and wound his Majesty ?’ ” 

The Foreman—“ We do not find the prisoner guilty of intending to 
destroy his Majesty; but on the fifth count—of intending to do his 
Majesty bodily harm.” 

Mr. Justice Bosanquet—“ Then, gentlemen, you find the prisoner 
guilty on the fifth count—of compassing and devising bodily harm to 
the King, tending to maim and wound his Majesty ?” 

The Foreman replied in the affirmative, and the verdict was so 
recorded. 

The Judge then proceeded to pass sentence ; which, as there is not 
the most distant probability of its being executed, we can only regard 
as a piece of idle mockery, tending to bring into contempt a very so- 
lemn act of administrative law. He said— 


‘ Prisoner at the bar, you have been convicted, after a careful consideration 
of your case, of the crime of high treason,—namely, of compassing and intend- 
ing bodily harm to the King, tending to maim and wound his Majesty; and in 
lifting up your hand against your Sovereign, you cast aside that bond of alle- 
giance which binds the Sovereign to protect his subjects, and the subjects to 
obey the Sovereign. In doing so, you have subjected yourself to the extreme 
sentence of the law ; and it is not for me or my learned brother to offer you any 
prospect that a remission of that sentence is to be procured. You have stated 
that you are sorry for the offence you have committed. If you really feel con- 
trition for your offence, it is not to us you must address a representation on that 
subject, but to that quarter from which alone mercy can be extended to you in 
this world. We cannot interfere upon that subject ; and I would have you under- 
stand, that in what I have said to you, I do not by any means mean to hold out 
to you the expectation that such a representation on your part will be attended 
with success. - That would be beyond the bounds of my duty. Ihave only 
mentioned that channel through which mercy, if any mercy is to be extended to 

“ou, can come. My duty now is to pronounce upon you the sentence of the 
ow; and I do earnestly exhort you to reflect on the confusion which must have 
taken place if your attempt had succeeded, and to prepare yourself for that fate 
which may possibly soon await you. The sentence of the law upon you is, that 
you be taken to the place from whence you came, and from thence that you be 
drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, and that you be there hanged until 
you are dead, and afterwards that your head be severed from your body, and ver 
your body be divided into four parts to be disposed of as his Majesty sha 
think fit. And may God Almighty soften your heart and bring you to repent- 
ance.” 

Collins heard the sentence without any change of manner or appeal- 
ance ; and bowing to the Judge, he was removed from the bar. 





TECHNICALITIES OF THE Law.—A man named Woolley, who i 
found guilty of violating a little girl named Caroline Green, at ¢ 
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Yate Staffordshire Assizes, has been reprieved; and on what argument, 
ean the reader imagine, was the reprieve granted? Were the facts 
which had been sworn to shaken? Was any new evidence adduced ? 
No; but Caroline Green's name has been discovered to be Caroline 
Nutt; and she is not the child of Sarah Green, though Sarah Green 
said so, but the child of some other Sarah. Think of so important a 
mistake as calling Sally Nutt Sally Green! No wonder the compas- 
sion of the Magistrate was roused. 

‘¢ Several witnesses,” says the Staffordshire Advertiser, “have deposed 
before the Rev. J. Clare, magistrate of Wolverhampton, that they have the 
strongest reasons to believe that Caroline Green. is not the daughter of Sarah 
Green, who swore she was her child. A suspicion of this fact arose from a 
false account given by the mother of the baptism of her daughter, at Reading, 
which was proved so by 2 letter from a clergyman of that place ; and the 
Greens, knowing that a letter of inquiry was sent, instantly leit the place, and 
have not since been heard of. 
seeing Caroline Green at Hereford two years ago, where her brother, whose 
name was Nutt, was buried; that she has lived since that time near them, and 
that she has frequently told her her name was Nutt, and that she believes her 
to be between eleven and twelve. This was also confirmed by another witness 
who lived neighbour to the Greens, to whom Caroline has frequently said her 
name was Nutt.” 

Of course there could be but one consequence of these important 
discoveries—“‘ On the representation of these facts, Baron Gurney 
most humanely granted a reprieve.” 

We wonder, if in the next indictment for poaching, a pheasant 
should be put by chance for a partridge, the Magistrates will be as 
anxious to take advantage of the mistake as of that of Nutt and 
Green ? 

A man named Hazill was indicted at the Surry Sessions on Tuesday, 
for stealing 100lb. of wax candles from Mr. Field, his master; anda 
female named Rowland was indicted for receiving the stolen goods. 
Both of them were found guilty. Hazell was in the regular receipt of 
2l. per week of wages, and his entire labour was from five o’clock in 
the morning till two in the afternoon. 

. 


s She Country. 

Revivat or Trapve.— The’ Leeds Mercury says, “ The demand for 
the fall trade is beginning to increase the sales both in our cloth-halls 
and warehouses, and to revive the drooping spirits of our merchants. 
For two or three weeks past, the sales at the Leeds and Huddersfield 
markets have been large, and at Bradford and Halifax the markets are 
also improved. The manufacturer has still to struggle with an ad- 
vanced price of foreign wool and an advanced rate of wages ; and as he 
finds himself unable to obtain a proportionate advance in the price of 
his goods, he is compelled to diminish the quantity made, and to supply 
The commencement of the 
fall demand will, however, increase the quantity manufactured, and call 
again into employment some of the many hands which are now reluct- 
antly idle. It is universally agreed that stocks are low, both in the 
hands of the merchant and the retail-dealer; and this, combined with 
the prospect of an abundant harvest and a low price of food, is an en- 
couraging symptom to those who have to supply the nation with 
clothing.” 

INTIMIDATION™ oF Votrers.—The Manchester Guardian of last 
Saturday mentions a handbill, of the following tenor, as having been 

osted on the walls of that town. ‘ A meeting will be held in St. 

eter’s Field, on Monday evening the 20th of August, at seven o’clock 
precisely, to pass resolutions against dealing with any shopkeeper, or 
publican, or others depending on the custom of the people, who will 
not vote for Mr. Cobbett.” So much for Tory intimidation of voters. 
We long ago told these short-sighted gentry, that the game was one at 
which more parties than one could play. 

A numerous and most respectable meeting was held at Manchester 
on Wednesday, for the purpose of petitioning the King to exert his in- 
fluence with the Russian Government in behalf of the suffering Poles. 
Mr. W. Haynes wasin the chair. ‘The meeting was addressed by Mr. 
Philips, the candidate for the borough, Mr. Potter, and Mr. Prentice. 
A Mr. Nightingale laboured very hard, but unsuccessfully, to divide 
the mecting by a long tirade of abuse of the Whigs. The petition was 
unanimously agreed to. 

The town of Chard was surprised last Friday by a hasty visit of a 
troop of dragoons. _It is said they were brought there with a view to 
another Clithero display ; but there was no crowd, and they were dis- 
appointed in consequence. 


’ a one district of Liverpool, there are at present nine hundred houses 
0 let. 





SMUGGLING.—On Tuesday evening last week, Lieutenant Shaw and 
Mr. Smithers, accompanied by the officers of the coast guard, proceeded 
on board a brig, from New Brunswick, which was lying at the Coal 
Company's Quay, Limerick, and commenced an active search. In the 
Captain’s cabin, there were found concealed under the lazari tt, 56lbs. 
of manufactured tobacco, called Negro Head ; they also found in the 
steward’s birth, 58lbs. ; at the back of the companion ladder, 235lbs. 3 
under the forecastle, 256lbs.; in the forecastle and among the cargo, 
134]bs.—all of the same manufacture as that found in the Captain’s 
cabin. There were also two boxes of Havannah cigars discovered con- 
cealed under part of the timber with which the brig was laden. 

Battie wrra Poacners.—The Durham Advertiser mentions a 
fatal affray with poachers as having occurred in that neighbourhood. 
* On Friday sennight, a number of poachers having shown themselves 
in the vicinity of the moor called Stanhope-hope, in Weardale, they 
were cautioned against shooting there by Fenwick, principal gamekeeper 
to the Bishop of Durham [Dr. Van Mildert of course has ‘more than 
one}, and they agreed to withdraw. No sooner, however, had Fenwick 
entered upon the moor, than the poachers made their appearance, and 
the consequence was a quarrel, and subsequently a fight. Fenwick de- 
fended himself allantly against a superior force, until overpowered by 
pre ed when he was knocked down and held upon the ground by his 
assailants. Some of the watchers and other assistants soon came to 


we relief; and while one of the latter, named William Holmes, who 
was kneeling oyer him, another 


d mastered one of the poachers, 


respectable witness swore she remembered | 
A respecteble witness swore she fu | was broken.—Northampton Herald. 





poacher, named John Price, came behind, and with a dreadful blow 
with the but-end of his gun, literally smashed in the back part of 
Holmes’s skull. Price, in his turn, was severely wounded by a watcher, 
and taken into custody. The unfortunate man Holmes died while 
undergoing the operation of trepanning.” [St. Peter had, we believe, 
a net; we are not sure that he had not a boat,—at any rate he had part 
of one ; and it is probable that he kept a lad or two to help him in 
drawing his net: but we do not read of any of his assistants being 
killed in attempting to exclude his neighbours from the fishing-ground 
where he was in the habit of casting it. ] 





While Viscount Chetwynd, on Monday evening last, was driving a 
pony chaise through Brackley, the animals ran away with the carriage, 
and Lord Chetwynd was thrown out with considerable force upon the 
ground. The bone at the top of the shoulder near the deltoid muscle 


On Thursday, as Lieutenant Long was proceeding to Bovey with 
his family, when near that village, the phaeton upset, in consequence 
of the reins breaking, and the horses running off. Mrs. Long was 
thrown out, by which she suffered a compound fracture of the leg ; her 
infant child was killed on the spot, and the maid-servant had a leg and 
arm broken. Mr. Long escaped unhurt.— Western Luminary. 

The Superb steamer, of Cork, from London to Exeter, ran on shore 
on Sunday the 12th, about eight o’clock p. m., at Breston Point, Port- 
land, owing toa fog. She got off again the next morning's floodtide, 
somewhat damaged, and proceeded for Weymouth; where, on entering 
the harbour, she unfortunately ran foul of a brig, and still further added 
to her damage. We are glad to add, the crew and passengers are all safe 
and well. She had on board a cargo of goods for various shippers in 
this neighbourhood, who will be considerable sufferers ; the amount of 


| her cargo is estimated at about 2,0001.— Western Luminary. 


On Monday week, a party of young men, belonging to Sunderland, 
who had gone out to sea in a skiff, for the purpose of fishing, while 
near the coast of Seaham, were overtaken by a sudden squall of wind, 
by which the boat was upset. Three out of the four which composed 
the party were drowned.— Sunderland Herald. 

On Tuesday evening, John Goodwin, gamekeeper for P. Heacock, 
Esq., agent to the Duke of Devonshire, after the employment of the 
day on the moors, was returning home with some companions, whem 
the party commenced firing at a mark. During the time, Goodwin sat 
down on the turf, one of the men heedlessly placing his feet across 
Goodwin’s gun. When Goodwin arose, he hastily plucked the gun 
away ; and, in doing so, the piece discharged, and the contents lodged 
in his body. He lingered in great suffering twelve hours, when he ex- 
pired.— Sheffield Iris. [The gun was not a Somerville. } 

Last week, as the Shannon coach was proceeding to Stowmarket, 
through Brook Street, in Ipswich, it came in contact with a ladder, 
which was imprudently placed a considerable way into the street, and 
precipitated it, together with a bricklayer, named Thrower, who was 
repairing a chimney, into the road. ‘Thrower was immediately con- 
veyed to the house of Mr. White, shoemaker; and Mr. Bullen, sur- 
geon, promptly attended; when it was found that the wrist of one arm, 
the elbow of the other, and one of his thighs had been fractured, in ad- 
dition to severe bruises on other parts of his body.— Bury Herald. 

The Hull Gas-house caught fire on Saturday morning. It appears 
that about sixty casks of coal tar had been filled for exportation, some 
of which, being leaky, permitted the tar to run into the vaults beneath 
the retorts. It is conjectured that some heated cinders ignited the tar, 
which, following the train, communicated with the barrels under the 
purifier, and caused an explosion, as, at the time, the purifier was about 
being charged. The buildings being completely fire-proof, were, of 
course, uninjured; the damage being confined to the destruction of 
thirty-six barrels of tar, the entrance-doors to the works, and the diving- 
bell, which was made purposely for laying gas-pipes under the river Hull. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the sailcloth and twine warehouse of Mr. 
James Edwards, merchant, of Barrack Street, Bridport, was destroyed 
by fire, together with nearly the whole of the stock, and several cot- 
tages and other buildings adjoining. The Joss is said to be upwards of 
1,0002.— Western Luminary. 


A private soldier belonging to the detachment of the 77th Regiment 
quartered in Stonehouse Barracks, deliberately fired at a Sergeant of the 
same corps, last week, with intent to murder him. The man had been for 
repeated misconduct ordered knapsack-drill. On Wednesday morning, he 
came off the Dock- yard-guard ; and soon after his arrival at the barracks, 
he asked the Sergeant “if he was to attend the drill that afternoon ?” 
The Sergeant answered, ‘“ Yes, by order of the Captain:” on which 
the private said, “‘ Very well;” and on the Sergeant’s quitting, he took 
his firelock and levelled it at him from the window of the room: pro- 
videntially, the Sergeant suddenly moved aside, and thus escaped the ball. 

On Thursday morning, a middle-aged person, respectably attired, was 
discovered lying in a ditch by the road-side, in the parish of Islip, quite 
dead. ‘The body exhibited no marks of violence. He was an utter 
stranger, and nothing was found on his person which afforded the least 
clue to lis identity.—Northampton Mercury. 

About twelve o’clock on Sunday, a person called at the cottage of a 
labourer in the parish of Margaretting, and requested the favour of pen 
and ink: whilst the cottager was gone to procure them, he asked his 
niece to allow him to light his pipe, and immediately going to the fire, 
he placed the muzzle of a pistol to his left side, lighted a piece of paper, 
and applying it to the touch-hole, it went off, and he fell lifeless on the 
floor. ‘Ihe instrument with which he destroyed himself proved to be 
the barrel of an old pistol, without either stock or lock. Messrs. But- 
ler, of Ingatestone, who examined the body, found that the ball had 
penetrated just below the heart, and had passed entirely. through the 
body. ‘The deceased bore the appearance of a renpeetaile: mechanic, 
and seemed about twenty-five years of age.—Essex Herald. 





SCOTLAND. 


THREATENING LetTTERs.—The Caledonian Mercury gives, in its 
number for last Saturday, the following copy of a letter sent to a shop- 





keeper of Edinburgh, who is, it seems, suspected of Whiggery— 
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_ “Mr. A , do not, for your own sake, vote for’ Abercromby and Jeffrey 
next election, for it will hurt your interest very much, and it will) never do:you 
good to help the Whigs—they are a despicable crew ; but if yon.do vote for 
either of these people, then you may anticipate that no more of my custom—and 
ou have had a good dealin your time, of late—will ever reach you again. 
Keep this to yourself, and act prudently. You have a family, and will be far 
better off than meddling with politics.” 
The letter has a postscript, where, as the Mercury observes, the 
xeal sentiments of the writer are most likely to be found; and truly the 
real sentiments of this canvasser in petticoats (the writer is of course a 
woman—the Ling | gentlemen are too proud to Communicate with the 
new voters even for the purpose of commanding them) do credit to the 
school in which she received her political education, ‘They are thus 
expressed— 
“ If you have promised already, never mind ; but don’t vote. 
not, vote for Blair. I'll inquire.” 

The Mercury is indignant at the immorality of this recommendation : 
we confess that, coupling the latter part of it with what goes before,— 
namely, that Mr. A. having a family, ought not to meddle with polities, — 
we feel quite as much inclination to laugh as to rail at a writer whom it 
never seems to have struck, that voting for Blair was as much meddling 
with polities as voting for Jeffrey and Abercromby. There are con- 
siderations, howeyer, inyolved in the system of which this religious 
lady is an humble agent, that are better worth attending to than her de- 
linquencies, or the effect which they may have on Mr. A.’s sales. 

In the first place, we do not think that electors have much to fear 
from the workings of such a system, however formidable they may at 
first sight appear. The Mercury shrewdly hints, that the consequences 
of these foolish threats of vengeance will, in all probability, be fatal to 
the interests of the gentleman whom they are meant to serve—<* It re- 
mains,” he says, “ to.be seen how many ladies are required toruin Mr. 
Blair.”. But he might have gone a little further. The mere fact 
that no readier means could be devised for supporting Mr. Blair, is the 
strongest proof his friends could possibly afford, that his ruin is already 
consummated. Threats such as have been used towards Mr. A, in- 
dicate the desperation of those that employ them. ‘They are the last 
miserable shift of a beggared and bankrupt party—the expiring whisper 
of the faction. “ I will do as I like with my own,” said his Grace of 
Neweastle, in the hope that, from fear of the pains and penalties to be 
incurred by all that were found guilty of treason against the majesty of 
Clumber, Sergeant Wilde and Reform would be for ever excluded from 
Newark; and what was the result? Why, that not only Sergeant 
Wilde was returned, but Mr. Handley also!—two Reformers instead 
of one, for which in the first instance the Whigs would have been 
happy to compromise with his Grace. So much for action and reac- 
tion. As similar causes everywhere lead to similar effects, we can 
easily believe, what we sincerely hope, that the pious resolution of the 
Scotch Tories to banish common honesty from among their humble 
countrymen, will issue, as did the lordly threat of the noble Duke, in 
putting two Reformers into Parliament, instead of keeping one Re- 
former out of it. 

In the second place, we think that, in by far the greater number of 
instances, the electors against whom the threats of the Tories are 
directed have asure remedy in their own hands. When the wicked 
conspire, the good ought to combine. The agreement of any set of 
men in a plan of action which is immediately injurious, and only pro- 
spectively beneficial, is difficult in proportion to their numbers; and in 
that respect, the Tories have doubtless mighty advantages over the Re- 
formers,—for they are as few as perhaps even their enemies would wish 
them to be; but that even large numbers of men may be brought to 
submit to great present inconvenience, in order to get rid of a grievance 
or to insure a good, it did not require the example of Ireland to prove: 
the strikes, partial and general, which take place every year in the ma- 
nufacturing towns of England, had already sufficiently proved it. We 
are far from advising persecution for political more than for religious 
opinions. ‘The mere fact of a man’s being a Tory, ought not to ex- 
clude him from the sympathies of his brethren. But the case is en- 
tirely altered if, not content with the vindication of his own opinions, 
he seek to persecute others into a confession of them. To abstain 
from the common rights of hospitality and neighbourhood with such a 
person, is not merely allowable, it is justifiable on every principle of 
self-defence. The fair lady who coolly tells Mr. A. that she will, as 
far as her means allow, destroy his business and make beggars of his 
family, unless he consent to make a scoundrel of himself by foregoing 
his promises, or by breaking them to gratify her, would be justly inter- 
dicted from fire and water. Were the people as ready to turn as their 
tyrants are to trample upon them, sucha person would be banished 

cotland by acclamation. 

But there is another and less tragical remedy, neither so difficult of 
attainment nor so violent in its action, to which Mr. A. and all elec- 
tors similarly situated may have recourse. It is one which requires no 
combination, and no co-operation. What would a London shopkeeper 
do were any one of our unhappy Tories so left to itself as to indite such 
a letter as that which we have given above? Why, be would send 
copies of it to the Dailies and Weeklies ; he would have the original 
framed and exposed to the public gaze in his window ; the letter would 
figure on showboards and in handbills ; it would be posted on walls and 
at corners of streets. Such a billet would be worth a Jew’s eye to 
him ; he would gain more notoriety from it than from a twelyemonth’s 
advertising in the Zimes. If Mr. A. therefore be a wise man, he will 
extract the means of cure from the weapon that has been aimed at him. 
Juet him no longer modestly shelter himself in the generalities of the 
alphabet, but boldly announce his local habitation and his name, as well 
as thatiof his fair friend. The Reformers will speedily indemnify him 
tenfold for the abstraction of her custom. 


If you have 





A capital distinction has been introduced into our political termino- 
logy, by a freeholder of Edinburgh:county. When waited upon by Sir 
George Clerk some days ago to solicit his vote, he asked what were his 
principles in reference to our new eleetive system? The Baronet 
answered that he was a Reformer. ‘ No, Sir George,” said the free- 
holder, ‘ you are only a Conformer, and shan’t haye my vote.” The 
retort is worth a wedge of gold.— Scotsman. 

We understand that the site for the Scotch National Reform 





Monument is notfixed, nor, indeed, the architectural design; whiel» 
will, very properly, be regulated by the funds. So desirous are the 
Committee of making the undertaking truly, national and popular, that 
they have invited subscribers to name delegates to be members of Come 
mittee,—Edinburgh: Weekly Journal. 

The Edinburgh Advertiser says—‘ A paragraph is going the rounds of 
the Journals repeating the story of the Duke of Wellington’s intended 
visit to Scotland, and stating that ‘it is by special invitation from his 
friend and pupil, the young Duke of Buccleuch.’ We have reason 
to know that no such visit was ever intended by the gallant Duke.” 

Some evenings ago, about twelve o’clock, a gentleman proceeding 
homewards along the New Bridge at Ayr, was surprised to discover a 
son of Neptune, who had been indulging in something more potent than 
three-water grog, sound asleep on the top of the parapet-wall of the 
bridge. _The gentleman, assisted by another person who came up, laid 
hold of the snoozing bacchanalian, and safely placed him on the causeway 
of the bridge, very much to his surprise, as he by no means could ac- 
count for his, having adopted such a dangerous sleeping-place.—Ayr 
Observer. 

On Tuesday evening, about eight o'clock, David Blaikie, wright, in 
Holborn Street, Aberdeen, was found lying on the road, having been 
stabbed in the belly by a knife, the blade of which was found sticking 
in the wound. He was carried to his home, and the Sheriff and Pro« 
curator Fiscal were immediately sent for, who instantly repaired thither ; 
but the unfortunate man expired a few minutes before their arrival. 
George Mathieson, a shoemaker, has been committed to gaol, charged 
with the crime.—Aberdeen Observer. 

The Aberdeen Journal gives the following exemplification, out of 
hundreds that might be given, of carelessness and inattention in 
the use of fire-arms working their deserved effects—*« At Wil- 
liamston House, on the afternoon of the 10th instant, Alex- 
ander Castells, the butler, went out with a double-barrelled deto- 
nating gun, to amuse himself in shooting wild-fowl in the plantations 
on the river-side surrounding the lawn, Having discharged one barrel 
and reloaded, he incautiously forgot to uncock the cther; and on re- 
turning home, in leaping a fence within a short distance from the house, 
the gun came in contact with it; when, melancholy to relate, it went 
off, and lodged the whole contents in his bowels. Medical aid was got 
without loss of time ; but of no avail, for after suffering two hours? 
most excruciating agony, he expired.” And this was in Scotland, the 
country of Dr. Somerville. 

A dreadful murder has been committed at Horncliff, not far from 
Berwick. Two lads, of the names of Paxtonand Perey, had, it seems, 
had a dispute about a game-cock, which led to frequent quarrels; and. 
on Saturday they came to high words, and it is said eventually to blows. 
During the fight, Percy’s father, an old man, procured a large knife, and 
deliberately attacking his son’s opponent, stabbed him in the belly, cut- 
ting him across, so that his bowels, as he fell, protruded on the ground : 
he then turned upon Paxton’s brother, who had come up to assist, and 
stabbed him in several places. The first victim lingered till Sunday 
morning, when death relieved him; the other young man still survives, 
but in a hopeless state. The old monster retired, after the murder, to 
a corn-field, and cut his own throat; but not effectually, as he was found 
bleeding shortly after, and the wound haying been attended to, he is 
likely to survive to stand his trial.— Caledonian Mercury. 

At the market held last week in Tomintoul, a very serious affray 
took place among the country people attending the fair, during which a 
man was killed by a blow from a bludgeon.—Jnverness Journal. 





IRELAND. 

Sir Pulteney Malcolm’s fleet returned to Cork Harbour on Thurs- 
day, after a cruise of five days off the Western coast. We understand, 
that it will sail forthwith for Plymouth, there to be inspected by Sir 
James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty ; and will return to 
Cove in the course-of ten days, considerably reinforced.—Cork Re« 
porter. (Sir Pulteney has arrived in town. ] 

The amount of the Protestant Conservative Rent, received last week 
in Dublin, was 3027. 7s. 4d. There are a great number of clergymen 
contributors. 

A band of 1,700 reapers and 800 binders assembled on the 14th on the 
grounds of Mr. Heart, one of the jurors on the trial of the Carrick- 
shock rioters, who was favourable to their acquittal ; and in one hour 
and forty minutes they cut down forty acres of wheat. The band ther 
proceeded to the lands of Mr. Conway of Ballyhale, whose wheat-crop 
they also cut down. Nearly all the respectable farmers in the country 
joined in these acts of popular gratitude. On Wednesday last -weele 
fifteen acres of wheat belonging to Captain Paul Carter, a Protestant 
gentleman at St. Austin’s Abbey, County Carlow, were cut down in 
a similar manner, by his Catholic neighbours. 

A tremendous thunder-storm passed over the South-east coast of 
Derry on Saturday sennight. Some of the hailstones that fell during 
the storm measured two inches and a half in circumference. The oats 
and late potatoes were much injured. 

A private of the 10th Hussars refused some time ago to charge a 
party of the mob at one of the late insurrectionary meetings, and called 
on the rioters to rescue him when taken into custody. ‘The man has 
been tried by a Court-martial, and found guilty. The penalty is death. 
He was a habitual drunkard. 

On Tuesday, as the quarrymen of Mr. Campion were clearing away 
some earth at the rear of Mantsomnery Street, they found the skeleton 
of a man within a few feet of the surface. A breast-plate, ‘ Castle- 
dermot ang AN inscribed upon it, the button of a yeomanry jacket, a 
pair of spurs, the swivel of a belt, a cartouch box, a few old half-pencey 
and part of a pair of boots, were found along with it. It is thonght by 
the people that these were the remains of a yeoman, named Colemat, 
who disappeared about thirty-two years ago from the Bear Inn, where 
he had been celebrating an Orange festival.— Carlow Morning Post. 





ELECTION TALK. , 
BLackBuRN, and Boiron.—As instances how little the provision 
respecting the payment of taxes interferes to.cxclude from. the lists 
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persons otherwise quae. to become electors, we may mention that the 
‘Blackburn Mail of ‘Wednesday, states that the number of persons dis- 
qualified in that borough by reason of the non-payment of rates, is only 
nineteen ; and‘we have been assured on, we believe, first-rate authority, 
that the number in the same situation in Bolton is not more than ten! 
— Manchester Guardian, 


Cornwatt.—The Falmouth Packet asserts that there is no doubt of 
the success of Mr. Pendarves and Sir C. Lemon for the Western di- 
vision of this county; and, in reference to the Eastern division, says, 
that although there is a great wish to return two Reformers, yet many 
of the electors will not hazard the peace of the county by getting up 
a.contest, particularly as they desire not to put Sir W. Molesworth to 
much expense. [It follows, as matter of course, that Lord Valle- 
tort, who at last election could not command above a quarter of the 
votes of the county, must be returned for the East division. It would 
have been considerate, had the Packet explained the nature of that ex- 
pense from which the electors wish to defend Sir W. Molesworth. 
We certainly think, that if for the trifling cost of polling-places either 
he or they are content to return a decided Anti-Reformer to Parlia- 
ment, the one is as undeserving of the seat as the others are of the 
suffrage. | 

DevonsuirE, Soutn Diviston.—Mr. John Yarde Buller has offered 
himself in addition to Mr. Bulteel and Lord John Russell. 


Duruam, Soutu Diviston.—Mr. Bowes has been canvassing the 
electors with much industry. On Wednesday, he made a public entry 
into Barnardcastle, and his friends mustered strongly. He addressed 
them in a speech in which he avowed himself ready to carry the Reform 
Bill into beneficial effect. This should rescue him from the imputa- 
tion of “ doubtful” which the Globe denominates him. Mr. Joseph 
Pease junior, who has accepted an invitation to stand for the South di- 
vision, in his address to the electors, tells them that he will not, by any 
false reasoning as to the expediency of a war, or by misapplied epi- 
thets, such as a “ just war,” a “ necessary war,” a “ war in self-de- 
fence,” &c., be induced to countenance profligacy of expenditure, blood- 
shed, desolation, and misery ; but that he will exert himself to procure 
the adoption of all measures for the melioration of our kind, in striking 
off the chains of slavery and mental darkness, in restraining the op- 
pressor, and in turning the attention of a Christian Legislature to 
Christian principles. This is good. 

Essex.—Mr. Wellesley and Sir T. Lennard paid a visit to the town of 
Romford on Wednesday. They were received in a very flattering man- 
ner by the electors, whom the business of the market, or other circum- 
stances, had assembled in much greater numbers than ordinary. Sir 
Thomas arrived about one o’clock, accompanied by his sons, Mr. T. B. 
Lennard, M.P. for Maldon, and Mr. G. B. Lennard, the barrister. 
Mr. Wellesley did not arrive till past two o’clock. After the candidates 
had made the tour of the market, they returned to the inn, preceded by 
a band of music, and attended by a large party of friends. In a short 
time, the street was crowded with persons anxious to hear from the 
mouths of the candidates the reiteration of those opinions which they 
had previously set forth in printed addresses: On the appearance of 
the gentlemen in the balcony of the inn, they were greeted with the 
loudest acclamations. Mr. Wellesley first addressed the assemblage, 
and was followed by Sir Thomas Lennard. Major Richardson then 
came forward, and called on the member for Maldon to address the 
assemblage. The call was answered by much cheering, and cries of 
**Mr. Lennard!” Though evidently unwilling, he was compelled to 
come forward, and he delivered an address of some length; in the course 
of which, he commented with considerable energy upon the leading 
political topics of the day. Mr. Lennard has declined the invitation of 
the electors to stand for the Northern Division of Essex. He will 
continue to represent Maldon while the electors there see fit to con- 
tinue their confidence in him. We hope they will contrive to pick out 
a better colleague for him than Mr. Quentin Dick. 


GLoucrstER.—Mr, Hope has expressed his determination of going 
to a poll. 

Hvt..—Two candidates have declared themselves for this borough, 
Mr, Hutt, and Mr. Hill, the barrister. They are both of very Liberal 
opinions. Ata meeting of the Hull Parliamentary Reform: Associa- 
tion, on Thursday, Mr. Gresham appeared on the part of Mr. Hill, 
and read three ietters from Lord Althorp, Lord Milton, and Sir Tho- 
mas Denman, highly complimentary to Mr. Hill, as a gentleman, a 
man of talent, of liberal principles, and as likely to be an ornament to 
the House of Commons, as well as useful to the town of Hull. Mr. 
Hitchens read two or three letters from Mr. Hill, all creditable to him 
as a man of honour and of correct feeling. His father is the master of 
the celebrated school at Hethersage, near Birmingham. He himself 
was regularly educated to the bar; and when it is known that Mr. 

rougham, now Lord High Chancellor, and Sir Thomas Denman, now 
Attorney-General, strongly, a year or two ago, recommended him to 
the Livery of London as a proper person to fill the office of Common- 
Sergeant, and that Lords Althorp and Milton intrusted to him their 
cause at the late election for Northamptonshire, we presume that the 
Reformers here will not be thought to haye taken a rash step in in- 
viting him to offer himself as a candidate.—Hull Rockingham. 

[Our worthy contemporary ought to have added to these recommen- 
dations, the admirable defence made by Mr. Hill for the Nottingham 
Tloters,—admirable for the talent and industry as well as for the temper 
it displayed. The learned gentleman is, we believe, in every way deserv- 
ing of acceptation ; and will prove, if the Hull people choose him, an 
honour to the borough and to the Legislature. } 


op RENT. — There was a splendid Reform festival at Maidstone on 
Lesday, at which the worthy representatives for the county assisted. 
‘thy af hs an observation of Mr. Ryder, as an answer in full to many of 
e foolish and groundless objections urged against the Bill— 


“T certainly am i a aed ; ; 
ousitheu: farites rd prepared to say that this great measure is without imperfections, 


5 I camassure you who have read the Debates, that I and others 
pero ep them are. perfect} aware, that if we had continued to propose amend- 
ne ec he intention of rendering the Bill perfect, or cavilling at every point in 
even longer Wet ra g dless, we might have gone on to this time, or 
tuna fhe road “ _ 1e Bill as a man takes his wife, for better for worse, but resolved 





all the statesmen who Nea a great principle which the Bill establishes is, that which 
contains 


ave written upon our Constitution have long contended for—it 
® power of renovating itself, without at all disturbing its grand outline, It is, 











indeed, a boon of inestimable value. The People of England have now thé means put 
into their hands of remedying those evils which have been brought upon us by 

influence in Parliament. Every Government in the world stands in continual need o® 
watching, however excellent it may be in principle.” 


Mr. Hodges afterwards very pertinently remarked on those whe 
would now sneak into Parliament on the pretence of being friendly te 
the farmers— 

“ Some friends of Sir Edward Knatchbull, in their over-zeal for his support, and witht 
a blindness to consequences quite marvellous, have endeavoured to exercise more tham 
a legitimate influence over their tenants, and have held out threats which will natu 
rally drive that respectable class of persons to consider whether it be not possible ta 
find some mode of giving the suffrage which will enable them to satisfy their own com= 
sciences; while others, with singularly bad taste, have boasted much of the good eld 
times of Toryism,—forgetting, | presume, that from that party and their measures havee 
flowed the manifold blessings of eight hundred millions of debt: and that the farmers 
of whom they profess to be the especial protector, has been by their means led gra 
dually from prosperity to the poor-house,”’ 

LamBetH.—The number of electors registered for Lambeth is» 
2,083; and for the whole borough, including Camberwell and Newing~ 
ton, it will be about 3,500. The friends of Mr. Tennyson and Mr 
Hawes have, for some months, been actively canvassing the electors ime 
their behalf; and Mr. Moore’s pretensions as a resident have been long 
known to the inhabitants at large. A few highly respectable and inm 
fluential individuals, however, duly appreciating the benefits, and dé 
sirous, more especially, to evince their gratitude to the Administration, 
who “through good report and eyil report,” have conferred upon thenr 
the privilege, for the first time, of exercising the elective franchise— 
opposing firmly any material alterations in the Bill, especially the ma= 
tion of the Marquis of Chandos, which would have deprived the Mé« 
tropolitan districts of the right conferred on the country at large—have 
lately been induced to solicit Lord Palmerston to offer himself as a catt. 
didate. Ina few days, the signatures of upwards of 300 electors in Lambeth. 
alone were attached to the requisition. The answer of his Lordshipy 
responds to the wishes of the requisitionists; his reply to the deputas. 
tion assuring them, “that he highly appreciated this unsolicited mark o£ 
approval of his public conduct, which was no less gratifying to his feel 
ings as an individual than flattering to him as a Minister of the Crown.’* 
His Lordship and Mr. Tennyson, it is believed, will be the successful 
candidates; the electors having practical proofs of their sincerity as 
Reformers.— Times. [All the candidates are Reformers; though some 
doubts have been cast upon Mr. Hawes’s claim to the name. 


Lrrps.—Mr. Macaulay, in reply to questions submitted to him in 
writing, has addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Leeds Politicak 
Union, in which there appears so much heartiness as well as talent, so 
large a share of sound feeling and good plain practical sense, that we 
hesitate not to recommend it as a manual for candidates in generale 
He commences with the following judicious observations on canvassingg 
for votes— 

“The practice of canvassing is quite reasonable under a system in which men aret 
sent to Parliament to serve themselves; it is the height of absurdity under a systems 
under which men are sent to Parliament to serve the public. While we had only @ 
mock representation, it was natural enough that this practice should be carried tow 
great extent. I trust it will soon finish with the abuses from which it sprang. I trusé 
that the great and intelligent body of people who have obtained the elective franchise, 
will see that seats in the House of Commons ought not to be given, like rooms in am 
almshouse, to urgency of solicitation ; and that a man who surrenders his vote to cae 
resses and supplications, forgets his duty as much as if he sold it for a bank-note. E 
hope to see the day when an Englishman will think it as great an affront to be courted 
and fawned upon in his capacity of elector, as in his capacity of juryman. In the pole 
ing booth, as in the jury-box, he has a great trust confided to him—a sacred duty to dis= 
charge: he would be shocked at the thought of finding an unjust verdict, because thes 
plaintiff or the defendant had been very civil and pressing ; and if he would reflect, he 
would, I think, be equally shocked at the thought of voting for a candidate for whos@: 
public character he felt no esteem, merely because that candidate had called upon hint, 
and begged very hard, and had shaken his hand very warmly. I am delighted, though 
not at all surprised, to find that the enlightened and public-spirited gentlemen, in whose 
name you write, agree with me on this subject. My conduct is before the electors of 
Leeds ; my opinions shall on all occasions be stated to them with perfect frankness +i 
they approve that conduct, if they concur in those opinions, they ought not for 
sake, but for their own,to choose me as their member. To be so chosen, I should indeed& 
consider as a high and enviable honour ; but I should think it no honour to be ret 
to Parliament by persons who, thinking me destitute of the requisite qualifications, had 
yet been wrought upon by cajolery and importunity to poll for me in despite of thei 
better judgment.” 


He replies to certain questions propounded to him, with that perfec& 
readiness which at once convinces you of the catechumen’s sincerity—+r 


“TT will now proceed to answer the questions which you have proposed, as plainly ag 
Ican. To most of them I have formerly replied, and need now only by a simple affit- 
mative. I am convinced the Corn-laws ought to be altered in such a manner as may, 
enable the consumers to obtain cheaper bread—that the strictest economy ought to be 
observed—that sinecures ought to be abolished—that no pension ought henceforth to bee 
given which has not been earned by public services—that tithes ought both in England 
and Ireland to be extinguished by a fair commutation—that slavery ought to beabow 
lished in every part of the empire—that monopolies ought to be destroyed—that manyr 
parts of our municipal system ought to undergo a revision—and that a great and ex» 
tensive reform in the law, with the view of making it cheaper, clearer, and more rationagy, 
is indispensably required. I dislike the stamp on newspapers, because I conceive thaf, 
in the present state of public feeling, it operates not only as a tax on sound knowled 

ut as a bounty on profligate and inflammatory publications. I heartily hope that fe 
will soon be taken off. I am decidedly favourable to the principle of 2 bona side property= 
tax.” 


The next questions are somewhat more complex. They had evi=- 
dently been put by one of those gentlemen who are better able te 
satisfy themselves than to enlighten their neighbours. 


“There are some other questions in the paper transmitted to me, which require 
longer answers. You ask whether I will support ‘an equalization to a great extemf 
of the Church Establishment, and a ceasing to compel any one to pay for the maintems 
ance of any particular doctrine which he does not approve?” 

“This question seems to involve a contradiction. ‘An equalization to a great exten€= 
ofthe Church Establishment,’ implies that there is still to be a Church Establishment. ‘i 
ceasing to compel any one to pay forthe maintenance of any particular doctrine whiche 
he does not approve,’ implies the complete abolition of the Church Establishment, 

“There is not, I think, a more perplexing question in the whole science of politi¢at 
than the question whether it be or be not desirable that the State should make provie 
sion for the religious instruction of the People. “In fact, it is a question which does ne& 
admit of a general Soltitios.. We must look. at the circumstances’of every particular 
case. The Americans, situated as they are, judge wisely in having no established reli 
gion; the French, on the other hand, judge as wisely in giving a stipend from thie 
revenues of the state to the ministers of — religions. Before we can properly. d= 
cide what course ought to be taken in England, it is necessary that we should taker 
many circumstances into consideration,—the nature of the ecclesiastical revenues, ther 
manner in which those revenues. are mixed up with private property, the state ef - 
public feeling, towards the Church, We ought also to consider whether the ay 
which is undoubtedly felt towards the Church, by a great and respectable party in 
country, be a curable or incurable dislike—whether it proceed from any thing essen~ 
tially bad in the doctrines and constitution of the Establishment, or from corruptions 
which judicious legislation might remove, These are matters of which I have though® 
long and anxiously. It would be impossible for me, within the limits to which I must 
on the present occasion confine myself, to state all the arguments on both sides whiele 
have occurred to me. I will therefore simply declare my opinion without defendingat- 
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atienyth. 1 think it cesirabie that the Church of England should be refurmed —1 do 
mot think it desirable that it should ve destroyed. 
“Ihave said that I object to monopolies generally; and I know of no reason for 
making an exception in favour of the Bank, But as the question relating to that Cor- 
ion is one which I have not minutely studied, as it is one respecting which very 
acute and liberal men are undecided, and as it is one which a Committee of the House 
ef Commons is still engaged in investigating, I think it right to suspend my judgment, 
You must permit me to say, that I entertain great doubts about the expediency of esta- 
Dlishing a National Bank, to be conducted under the superintendence of the Govern- 
anent, and for the profit of the State. That superintendence would, I fear, be careless, 
sand that profit might turn out a loss. ‘Trading governments have seldom performed 
well either the business of governing or the business of trading. I throw out these 
‘merely as my first thoughts: the subject is one which requires much longer conside- 
sation than i have been able to give it.” 


Mr. Macaulay is a decided friend to the Ballot. We are not criti- 
xising his opinions, else it would be easy to show that his objection to 
Triennial Parliaments makes against an accident, not the essence of 
such an arrangement. 


“ My opinions concerning the Ballot are already before you. They are unaltered. 

A still continue to think that it is the best mode of voting,—the mode of voting which most 

-@ompletely secures the elector against the legal coercion of the few, and against the 
physical coercion of the many,—against ejectments on the one hand, and the outrages 
of mobs on the other, You ask my opinion concerning Triennial Parliaments. 1 think 
seven years rather toolong a term; but I am inclined to think the term of three years 
Soo short. At all events, I think that it will be desirable, if the duration of Parliaments 
is shortened, to abolish the absurd law which provides that a dissolution shall follow 
‘the demise of the Crown; that law has, within my own memory, dispersed a Parliament 
ewhich had scarcely sat a year. 

“ But I will frankly confess that I am not disposed at this time to press the introdue- 
Aion of ballot or any other extensive change into our representative system. We have 
made a great experiment: let us pause, at least fora few months, and watch its effects, 
‘Till the first elections under the new jaw shall have taken place, it will be impossible 
@o say how much that law may have indirectly done to remove those evils which pro- 
A the feeling in favour of the ballot. ‘Till a session or two has passed, it will not 
be easy to judye whether it be or be not necessary that the representatives of the people 
should be called to a triennial reckoning. The game is in our own hands. We are sure 
“Bhat we enn, if necessary, follow up the great victory which we have won. The delay of 
@ year is nothing in the life of a nation: the events ofa year may teach us inestimable 
’ ns, Of this, however, you may be assured, that I will never shrink from any 
-@hange, however extensive, which experience may prove to be necessary for the good 
,Bovernment of the People.” 3 


The call for a little delay, where delay can do no harm and may do 
Inuch good, is so reasonable, that none but the most outrageous specu- 
latist can object to it. Let us hear the honourable gentleman on 
Pledges— 


“I wish to add a few words touching a question which has lately been much can- 
*vassed,—I meay the question of the Pledges, In this letter, and in every letter which 
I have written to my friends at Leeds, I have plainly declared my opinions. But I 
think it, at this eonjuncture, my duty to declare that I will give xo pLepoes. I will 
not bind myself to make or to support any particular motion. I will state as shortly 
as I can some of the reasons which have induced me to form this determination. The 
#@reat beauty of the representative system is, that it unites the advantages of popular 
ontrol with the advantage arising from a division of labour: just as a physician under- 
stands medicine better than an ordinary man—just as a shoemaker makes shoes better 
than an ordinary man—a person whose life is passed in transacting affairs of state, be- 
gomes a better statesman than an ordinary man. In polities, as well as every other 
aepartment of life, the public ought to have the means of checking those who serve it. 
Ifa man finds that he pine no benefit from the prescription of his physician, he calls 
fn another; if his shoes do not fit him, he changes his shoemaker ; if his representatives 
Imisgovern him, he can discard them at the next election: but when he has called ina 
hysician of whom he hears a good report, and whose general practice he believes to be 
} icious, it would be absurd in him to tie down that physician to order particular pills 
and particular draughts ; while he continues to be a customer of a shoemaker, it would 
be absurd in him to sit by and meet every motion of that shoemaker’s hand ; and in the 
#ame manner it would, I think, be absurd in him to require positive pledges and to exact 
laily and hourly obedience from his representative. My opinion is, that electors ought 
at first to choose cautiously, then to confide liberally ; and when the term for which 
they have selected their member has expired, to review his conduct equitably, and to 
pronounce on the whole taken together. 

“ Consider, too, that the business of a member of Parliament is the pursuit, vot of 
sspeculative truth, but of practical good; and that though, in speculation, every truth is 
eonsistent with every other truth, yet in practice, one good measure may be incom- 
patible with another. It is often absolutely necessary to bear with a lesser evil, in 
order to get rid of a greater. For example, I think the Corn-laws an evil; but if there 
“had been in this Parliament a hundred or a hundred and fifty members absolutely 
bound by pledges to attempt the abolition of the Corn-laws, there would have been a 
division in the ranks of the Reformers ; the Tories would have triumphed; and I verily 

lieve, that, at the moment at which I am writing, Lord Join Russell's Bill would 
‘have been Jost, and the Duke of Wellington would have been Prime Minister. Such 
gases may and willoccur again. Some such cases, I can, 1 think, distinetly foresee, I 
wonceive, therefore, that it is the trae wisdom of electors to choose a representative whom 


Bhey believe to. be honest aud enlightened ; and, having chosen him, to leave hima | - js . 7 4 
i | have no higher pretensions than himself. Nothing, surely, can Be 


Marge discretion. When his term expires—when he again presents himself before them, 
it-will be their duty to take a general survey of his conduct, and to consider whether he 
shave or have not pursued that course which has, under all the circumstances, most 
tended to promote the public good. 
“ If the people of Leeds think fit to repose in me that eonfidence which is necessary 
Ao the proper discharge of the duties of a representative, I hope that [ shall not abuse it. 
If it be their pleasure io fetter their members by positive promises, it is in their power 
todoso. I can only say, that on such terms | cannot conscientiously serve them.” 
This is precisely what we have often wished to say, though we were 
-unable to find words to express it so forcibly and well. There is, in- 
vdeed, but one pledge which a reasonable elector would demand of a 
candidate of whose honesty he was assured (and no elector ought to give 
a vote to a man whose honesty he doubts),—namely, that if by any 
-chance it should so happen that the majority of the electors and the 
mem!e: take a decidedly different view of any question of national 
“policy, the member, when he cannot conscientiously yield to the ex- 
ressed opinions of his constituents, should resign his charge into their 
ands. 

* We know nothing at all about Mr. Macaulay, except in his public 
“character; in which he has been a good deal carped at, and has given 
sccasion to numerous sallies of small wit, as most men of ability who 
spring from the people do in this land of family-worship. We venture, 








however, to predict, that if he can but stop his ears to the urgings of | 


rsonal ambition,—if he can but wait for honours until they wait on 

im, which they infallibly will do,—he will, before many years pass, 

occupy the most distinguished station in the empire that a subject can 
occupy. 

Mr. Marshall has most satisfactorily answered all the electors’ que- 
ties. Mr. Sadler has not answered any of them. His letters have a 
trick of miscarrying. 

NEWcaASTLE-UNDER-LyNE.— An invitation has been addressed by the 
electors of this borough to Sir H. Willoughby, the member for Yar- 
mouth ( Hants), and it is supposed that it will be accepted. 


NeEwcast1¥-upon- TyNE.— We are happy to observe, that as regards 
‘the electors for the county of Northumberland who have property in 
Newcastle, there has been little neglect shown. Up to this after- 
noon ( Monday, August 20), there have been 942 claims of votes regis- 
“tered,—namely, 346 in All Saints’ parish, 223 in Saint Andrew's, 214 


in Saint John’s, and 159 in Saint Nicholas. 
in the course of the evening.— Tyne Mercury. 
New Suorenam.—Sir Edward Sugden has addressed the electors 
of Shoreham, declaring “that he requires rest, and is not anxious to form 
a part of the next Parhament ; but it is his firm intention to offer himself 
as a candidate whenever the next Parliament shall be dissolved.” 
PorrsMoutH.—The present members for the borough, Mr. John 
Bonham Carter and Mr. Francis Thornhill Baring, arrived here on Wed- 
nesday evening, to pay their respects to the electors. They commenced 


More will be registered 


-their canvass on Thursday morning, and completed Portsmouth, it is 


said, with success. 


Preston.—Mr. Hunt passed through Manchester last night, on his 
way to Preston, in company with two gentlemen whose names we did 
not learn. We had heard it rumoured that he was to introduce a Captain 
Forbes to the electors of Preston, and that they were to visit that town 
together this day. We do not know whether Captain Forbes was or 
was not one of the companions of the honourable member last night. 
—Manchester Advertiser. 

RocnestErR.—Mr. Bernal has been canvassing the electors of Ro- 
chester; and Mr. Mills, notwithstanding his political delinquencies, 
will, it is said, again come forward. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.—Mr. Collins, of Court Ash, has addressed the 
electors of the Southern Division. 

Soutn Suretps.—The friends of Mr. Ingham state that his canvass 
for the new borough of South Shields has been very successful. The 
inhabitants of the village of Westoe, which he visited a few days ago, 
displayed much activity in his cause. Mr. Gowan, a friend and fol- 
lower of the principles of Mr. Hume, has just announced himself for 
South Shields. 

SunDERLAND.—Alderman Thompson has addressed a long letter to 
the electors of this borough, complaining of the Anti-Slavery Society 
having put him in their Schedule A. He has never, he says, given a 
vote against slave emancipation; but he must have an unfettered and 
deliberate judgment, &c. The worthy Alderman is, we suppose, mo- 
derately friendly to the slaves, as he was to the Reform Bill. After 
his vote on Appleby, it would be folly to trust him on any question 
without a pledge. 

Sunry.—Mr. Holme Sumner, undismayed by past reverses, is again 
in the field for Surry, where an active canvass is going on in his behalf. 
He was at Guilford Market on Saturday, canvassing the farmers. 

Tower Hamiets.—A meeting of the supporters of Mr. Clay took 
place on Wednesday, at the Court-house in Osborne Street, White~ 
chapel ; at which that gentleman took occasion to explain his senti- 
ments on the subject of Reform, which had been a matter of con- 
siderable doubt among the electors. In answer to questions from an 
elector, whether he had assisted at any meeting or signed any petition 
in favour of the great measure of Reform previous to its being carried ? 
Mr. Clay answered, with respect to the question of Reform generally, 
that he had been a Reformer all his life; and in answer to the particu- 
lar question put to him, he would say, that during the progress of the 
Reform Bill, he had not only attended 'a Reform meeting in the parish 
in which he resided, but also had the honour of being appointed Chair- 
man. Should they do him the honour of sending him to Parliament, 
he added, his first object would be to procure a reduction in ory 
branch of State expenditure, a remodelling of tithes, and above all, 
either to support or bring forward a well-digested measure for a Pro- 
perty-tax. Several questions were then put to Mr. Clay relative to 
short Parliaments, and the vote by ballot; to each of which he ex- 
pressed himself in some degree favourable. {We wonder it never strikes 
electors in the predicament of those of the Tower Hamlets, that where a 
candidate’s principles are doubted, the doubt can be grounded on one of 
two facts only,—either that the candidate is unfavourably known, or not 
known at all; and that the fair and legitimate conclusion, in the one 
case and in the other, is, that such a candidate ought to be rejected at 
once, unless in the single case where he is opposed by persons who 


more ridiculous than for electors, who have in their option known and 
approved men, to go beating about for the purpose of proving the va- 
lue of every casual candidate who may see fit to apply for their suf- 
frages. ‘The Tower Hamlets have at present ten candidates, out of 
whom to select two. Of these candidates, Lord Althorp and Dr. 
Lushington have been before the public for many years, and their senti- 
ments on almost all questions of foreign and domestic policy are on re- 
cord. They are, moreover, men of large influence, of most honourable 
character, and indisputable talent. Why, while such men are content 
to serve them, should the electors go about questioning and searching 
into the capabilities and opinions of all the political aspirants of the 
Metropolis, in a bootless search for two more fitting members? There 
is an old apologue, of a man who, having got permission from the 
forester to cut down the tree that he liked best, was so fastidious in his 
choice, and so long in choosing, that night came upon him before lie 
had made up his mind, and he was at length fain to put up with the 
most crooked and scrubby tree in the wood. We fear that the popular 
electors will in some cases exemplify this story. ] 


ABERDEEN.—There has been no lukewarmness in registering claims 
in this stirring town. It was expected that on Monday evening, when 


| the books closed, the number of claims would amount to about 2,000. 


Out of this number, the friends of Mr. Bannerman, the Liberal candi- 
date, calewlate on about 1,500 votes; the remainder being for Provost 
Hadden, or doubtful. : 

Eprysurcu.—The Caledonian Mercury observes, that a great mis- 
take seems to prevail respecting the persons qualified to vote. 

“ The number of voters in Edinburgh is generally spoken of as amounting to at least 
between 10,000 and 11,000: but this is going upon the datum of the Police prom caeyt 
which we shall presently show must be an erroneous one. It is quite true that the- 
Police rent-roll exhibits above 11,000 houses and shops rated at and above 10/.; but, in 
the first place, we may calculate that of the houses so rated, probably 1,000 are one 
pied by females, who have no vote. Then, there are many individuals who occupy _ 
pay rates upon two or three, or more am. rented above 102., who have yet el le. 
vote. We could name one individual who occupies six places of this description. = 
must reduce the supposed number by at least 1,000 more, if not 3,000, Again, 


are many who are rated in the Police-books above 101, but who are not so rated for 


Assessed Taxes ; and, although these might qualify upon the Police rate, it is searcely 
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to be expected that they will do so at the risk of attracting the attention,and insuring 
the visits of the Government surveyor in all time coming. In short, when we consiter 
that all shops must be cut off from the number whose proprietors occupy houses cf the 
valued rent required, and that all female housekeepers are excluded, we do not believe 
that the real number of electors in Edinburgh can be much above 7,009.” 

Of this number of 7,000,—which may have been further diminished 
by accidental circumstances, such as personal or family sickness, or 
distress of any other kind,—there have been 6,664 enrolled on the list 
of registry ; a most formidable augmentation of the select number of 
33 who voted at the last election! The Scotsman mentions that a 
number of the Tories have been entering their sons as voters, under the 
joint occupancy clause. Under that clause, we think, all who occupy 
part of a house and contribute to the payment of the rent of it havea 
right to vote, if registered ; and they may be registered, in England at 
least, up to the 25th of next month ; but we doubt if sons, or any one 
not paying rent, have such a right, unless by an evasion of the law, and 
taking, if called on, an oath, which under the circumstances no person 
of honesty could take. 

Lord Advocate Jeffrey having returned to the city of which he has 
for the last five-and-twenty years been one of the chiefest ornaments, 
has had an opportunity—the first—of mecting his fellow-townsmen 
under their new character of free emancipated subjects. The meeting 
took place on Wednesday, at the Waterloo Rooms; and we need 
hardly say—for mere curiosity was sufficient to secure that point—it 
was a most crowded one. Sir Thomas Lauder Dick was in the chair. 
Mr. Jeffrey has been so misrepresented, and when not misrepresented, 
so. completely cushioned, by the English reporters, that it is only com- 
mon justice to give a short extract from his speech, now that he has 
again got among his countrymen and friends, who know how to appre- 
ciate him. We make our extracts from the Weekly Journal of Wednes- | 
day, where the report is most creditably given, though probably not 
with all the verbal felicity of the orator. The following is part of the 
exordium— 

“Tam sure you will give me credit when I say, that the first emotion I am compelled | 

| 





to express, is that of the:most humble and deep gratitude for the kindness with which | 
my name has been proposed, and the singular, the overwhelming kindness with which 
it has been received. It would be vain for me to dissemble, that that is accompanied | 
by the transient feeling of gratitude, pride, and exultation; but, gentlemen, I am | 
guilty of no hypocrisy or affectation, when I say, that even this fecling is very soon 
supplanted by the more permanent and more just fecling of deep humility, and « con- | 
sciousness of my own unworthiness to be the object of those emotions. At this moment, | 
the permanent feeling in my mind is that of deep regret and mortification, under the 
conviction of there being but a small prospect of my ever being able, by my own indi- | 
vidual efforts, to do you, or. the cause in which you are engaged, any material service. 
It is some consolation, however, for me to be able, with the most perfect sincerity, to 
deélare, that a desire to be of service—that a desire to promote the happiness, and to do 
every thing that may conduce to the extension of the rights of every man now hearing | 
me—is amongst the foremost and most permanent of my feelings; a feeling and dis- | 
position for the permanency of which Iam able to answer, not only from a sense 
of the duty which I must owe to those who may send me to that place to which I | 
aspire, but from the long-cherished feelings and habitual associations which have | 
always bound me to this place and people, aud still more by an unexting: 
desire to do something, however inadequate, to make some return for thé 
kindness I have always received at your hands, and which I come here to put to the 
test this day, by claiming from you the highest honour which yon can bestow. My 
next impulse is to congratulate you upon the restoration, or I should rather say, the 
creation, in your days, of political freedom and coustitutional and popular rights in this 
city, and in this kingdom of Scotland, and upou the mighty and glorious change that 
has been operated in the condition of you all, since I last had the happiness of finding 
myself among you. I left you then with thirty-three electors for this city; and Iam 
now addressing a fractional, but no inconsiderable amount of six thousand six hundred 
and odd electors. I left you in the hands of a constituency almost entirely divided from 
the popular opinion and popular wishes; and I now find you, on my return, so far 
united and so far satisfied. I find also, that I have only missed by a few days a mag- 
nificent procession of fifty or sixty thousand men, of whom not a tenth part will be 
electors, but who still, by their brilliant procession, and other joyous displays, testified 
their complete satisfaction with the Reform now achieved. I left you the rejected can- 
didate of the Town-Council; and meet you again the hopeful, the humble, but confident 
aspirant to represent the intelligence, the wealth, and the great body of the population of 
the city of Edinburgh. I left you rejected in behalf of an individual little known, no 
way connected with this city, but only recommended to the distinction which he was 
fortunate enough to obtain, I believe. principally by his hostility to that Reform which 
now invests you with the right and power of superseding his electors, and having your 
- own Voice heard; and, instead of that competitor, I have the great and additional satis- 
faction of being associated in your trust, and likely to be united with a colleague, for 
whose zealous and indefatigable services to the cause of Parliamentary Keform, and in 
particular to the creation of an independent constituency in Edinburgh, that city, and 
the cause generally, has perhaps more than to any other individual been indebted.” 


He afterwards spoke of the Conformers, and what was to be ex- 
pected from them, with that felicity of illustration and argument which 
almost always distinguish his harangues— 


“ It is painful in me to question the sincerity of any man. I believe that the Tory 
eandidates for your votes will give the Bill legal fair play,—that is to say, they will not 
cheat or evade the law; but will they give it practical fair play? They may now 
wish well to it ;. but have they not wished ill to it so long as their wishes could do it any 
harm? Can we therefore think that they will not still attempt to harm and obstruct 
the consequences to flow from it? Would they not be wanting in sincerity or courage 
if they did not act so? Is it consistent with common sense that those who get the 
elective power should intrust it into the hands of those who have predicted only 
troubles and mischiefs to arise from that power,—to those who have declared that it is 
pregnant with evil and destruction, and that it must bring disgrace on its advocates— 
is it consistent with sanity, or with common sense, to give your votes to persons who 
have an interest to verify these their own predictions? who must glory in beholding the 
consummation of their own all-foreseeing sagacity, and who must try, iffby any manage- 
ment in the working of it, they can make it a disgrace to those who have triumphed in 
obtaining it? Suppose that when the great improver of the steam-engine, after sufli- 
cient demonstration, and long laborious investigation, had persuaded the public of the 
utility of his improvement, and a host of rival mechanics at the same time had clubbed 
together, and said— It is the most dangerous thing in the would—no doubt its power 
is a hundred to one greater than the former engine, Dut the former engine was safe and 
slow in its operations, while this is the most untidy, unchancy thing that could be in- 
vented—it will play havoc even among the people engaged in its construction; but if 
Once completed and set a-going, wo to the unlucky workmen when it bursts, as it inevi- 
tably will, and not only involve them in destruction, but convert the scene around into 
one of ruin and devastation —now, when in the face of these gloomy predictions, the 

oyal seal was put to his patent, would Watt have proposed this engine to be put in to 
the hands of those rival hanics, who had predicted so many, even impossible dangers 
to be brought about by it ?—would he have intrusted the working ofit to those men? If he 

ad, do you really imagine that they would not deliberately have contrived, js destruc- 
tion—that the management of the fires would not have been occasionally ipterrupted— 
that the safety-valves would be well watched—that the sides of the boiler‘would be 
carefully kept in mind—in short, that some mischance would not soon arrive, to prevent 
the Superseding of their own clumsy, ungainly, old machine, by this much-udmired 
~one, which, in their ideas, was so fraught with hidden danger ?” 


When Mr. Jeffrey had finished, a Mr. Clarke put to him some questions 
touching matters of local policy, which we need not enter into. There 
was One question, however, put by Mr. Clarke, which was more eX- 
tended in its nature, and which marked the school-from which he came 
—the Union School, who, like the hare in the fable, always contrive 
‘to lose the race of common sense, by bounding away from mortal vision 
when no cause calls for extraordinary speed, and then going to sleep, 





























in happy unconsciousness of their steady rival’s progress, until it is over 
late to get up with her, Mr. Clarke asked, was it his Lordship’s opi- 
nion that the Established Church of Edinburgh should be maintained 
by Dissenters? Mr. Jeffrey was not to be entrapped by so shallow # 
questioner. He said— 

“T must, at any hazard, d cline answering that question categorically. But it is ime 
vain. to take a Gistit tion between the Establishment of Edinburgh and that of the 
Nation, The pubjic Establishment implies an establishment supported at the public 
expense } id if dissent from the doctrines of that Church were to be a ground of im- 
munity from contributing to its support, it mast produce a radical change in the system 
ail over the kingdom, The question of Religious Establishments, I admit, has beeme 
one on which the most learned persons have differed ; but if a bill were brought inte 
Parliament firing at the foundation of religious establishments, it must be applicable to 
all parts of the empire. I further say, that ifthe question whether I am to fire against 
the Church Establishment be demanded of me, in order to entitle myself to the suf- 
frages of the electors of Edinbur I humbly thiak it is one which cannot be reason- 
ably insisted on. if the question be raised by others, it will. of course, like any other 
question brought before Parliament, receive my impartial deliberation and anxious con- 
sideration.” 

Resolutions in favour of Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Abercromby, as fi€ 
representa‘ives for the city, were agreed to by acclamation. The North 
Briton says, of the voters registered for Edinburgh, between 4,000 and 
5,000 will adhere to this resolution. We don’t believe there will be any 
poll, unless the friends of Mr. Aytoun, in their anxiety to make them- 
selves notorious, insist upon it. 

G.Lascow.—The entire voters in Glasgow was caleulated at about 
10,000,—subject, of course, to the same deductions as in Edinburgh. 
The claims for registration, on Saturday night, amounted to 4,756. 

Lrrrn.— At the termination of the registration of claims on Monday 
night for the town of Leith, there appeared to be 1,268 lodged ; and of 
this number there are nearly 900 who give their votes to Mr. Murray, 
This alone will decide the election, notwithstanding all the vaunting of 
Mr. Aitchison’s influential Conservative supporters. In Portobello, ~ 
there are, we believe, about 229 claims lodged, and at Musselburgh 270. 
—making a total constituency of 1,788 electors. At Portobello, Mr- 
Murray will poll about three to one; he will have almost every vote im 
Newhaven; and even at Musselburgha small majority.—North Briton. 

Prertusnme.— Sir George Murray has been spouting to the electors 
in the village of Methven. He says 

“Should he be favoured with their sufirages, he should go to Parliament neither 
as a Whig nor as a Tory, but toexpress his sentiments freely and independently. He 
would never go there as the tool or dependent of any party, but to support every mea- 
sure, by whomsoever introduced, that he shoul! conceive beneficial to the country % 
but if he believed it to be detrimental, it should have his decided opposition.” 

What are the measures which the Commissary- General will oppose in 
his free and independent career ?— 

“Tf Ministers should attempt to attach the destinies of Great Britain to those of reva- 
lutionary France, and drag us into a war with our old and respectable neighbeurs the . 
Datch; if they should coutinue to irritate and excite Ireland, and attempt to strengthem 
the hands of the law by increasing the army; if they siould adopt measures which 
would deluge in blood and consign to desolation our colonics ; if they should persevere 
in diminishing the revenue of the country without reducing the expenditure; if they 
should continue to interfere in the affairs of Portugal (an interference hitherto unmanly 
in respect that it was not open); he should not cease to déprecate and condemn their 
policy.” 

That is, he will oppose the whole policy of Ministers and of the 

teformers, and support the whole policy of the Duke of Wellingtom- 
and the Anti-Reformers: but he will be neither Whig nor Tory—not 
he—but a free and independent member. What a parcel of humbug= 
mongers these disciples of the Candid school are ! 

Srm_inc.— Admiral Fleming, in addressing the electors on Friday 
week, gave the following ludicrous and characteristic sketch of the con- 
duct of the canny five-and-forty in 1806, when the Whigs came inte 
power— 

“Ifa man has done every thing in his power to prevent the Bill passing, and now tells 
you that he will endeavour to make it work well because it is the law of the land, don’t 
believe him—if it be now law, no thanks to him; and as for his obedience to the law— 
why, he must obey it. There will now be no scarcity of such cranc-necked Reformers; 
and if you are so silly as to support them, and to vote for men who have been till now 
avowed Anti-Reformers, you will very probably find yourselves situated with such 
weathercocks as I was in 1806. At that time there were only three Scottish Opposition 
members in the House—Lord Archibald Hamilton, Mr. Maule, of Panmure, and my- 
self. But when the Whig Ministry came in shortly afterwards, no less than forty-two 
Scotch members came over to our side of the Ilouse. We were astonished at the change, 
and very much incommoded by this accession of Scottish Ministerialism; then came 
the Whig retreat from office, and off went the forty-two Scottish members again in a 
body, and left Lord Archibald Hamilton, Mr. Maule, and myself, the elbow room we 
had before.” 






























CionmMEL.—Mr. Butler, who declined a contest for the county of 
Tipperary, intends to stand for this town. 

Dusiin.—Neither Lord Brabazon nor George Evans will take the 
test of the Repeal; but Mr. C. Fitzsimon, if, as some people suppose, 
he is put into nomination by his father-in-law, Mr. O'Connell, will. 
He must infallibly be beaten, however, and G. Hamilton carries his 
election as a matter of course. If two Repealers are put up, the 
Conservatives will put in two men. Again, with regard to the city = 
neither Sergeant O’Loughlen, nor Sergeant Perrin, nor Sir R. Harty, 
nor John Latouche, if any of these gentlemen should be started on the 
Liberal interest for the city, will sumit to such a test; nor will Mr. 
Shaw, of course. But Mr. O’Connell, if he should be started for the 
city, will. The consequence here again will be, that a Liberal will be 
thrown out and an Orangeman put in.— Dublin Evening Post. 


Gatway.—Mr. Lambert retires. Mr. St. George, of Headfort, 
Mr. Daly, of Dunsandle, and Mr. Bellew, are in the field. 
Kitkenny.—Colonel Butler has been called on to offer himself as-- 
a candidate. : 
Livenick.—Mr. O'Connell has published a letter to. the electors of 
Limerick, declining to become a candidate for its representation ; but 
bestowing his counsel with respect to the pledges which should be 
required at the next election. They are—l. To insist upon the total 
extinction of tithes. 2. To call for an alteration of the Grand Jury 
Law. 3. To demand such a reform as will make Justices of the 
Peace eligible by the people. 4. To vote for an address to the os 
. Re- 


to dismiss Lord Anglesey, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Blackburne. 
peal of the Union. ane 
Great apprehension is expressed, by some of the Dublin journals, 
lest, by insisting on a pledge for the repeal of the Union, which a very — 
large portion of the Reformers will not take nor give, O’ Connell should 
throw the elections in a great measure into the hands of the Orange-~- 
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men; who are, moreover, strong in funds, from the success of the Pro- 
testant Rent. We think we may trust O’Connell’s sagacity, of which 
he has a large share, to guard against such a result. But we shall see. 
At will be curious if Ireland, haying done so much when unreformed, 
should, now that it is reformed, return a set of Tories. 
Loncrorp.—Colonel White, it is said, will offer himself, in oppo- 
sition to Lord Forbes and Mr. A. Lefroy. 
Porrartincton.—Colonel D. Damer is named as candidate for this 
borough. Captain Carey will, it is said, oppose him. 
Warerrorp.—It would appear, from a paragraph in the Waterford 





Chronicle, that there is a probability of a contest at the next election 
for the county. 


HiseeNanenug. 


A purse table and book-tray, of Irish bog yew, and of exquisite | 


workmanship, has been presented to the Queen, by the Marchioness of 
Ely. The,yew was the produce of the Marquis’s estate; and for 
beauty of shade and colour, could not be surpassed by any exotic ma- 
terial of which such fancy articles are usually manufactured. 

A magnificent glazed garden is now erecting at Brighton, the dome 
of which will be of greater diameter than that of St. Peter at Rome, 
and in height sufficient for the growth of some of the loftiest trees of 
the East. 


The sand of the great Author of Waverley runs low. The Edin- 





burgh Weekly Journal, whose editor is an old and esteemed friend of | 


the great baronet, says—“ The strength of our great countryman gets 
daily weaker and weaker. We fear the thread of life will give way 
before many days.” 

Lord Mulgrave arrived at Barbadoes, on the voyage out, on the 
16th July. 

Dalkeith Palace, the appointed rendezvous of the Conservative 
clique, during the interregnum of the Charles Street and Carlton Ter- 
xace gang, will shortly receive the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of 
Gordon, the Earl of Rosslyn, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Melville, 
Lord Aberdeen, and some others of the expiring Boroughmongers ; 
‘who are alarmed at the independence manifested generally by the 
newly-acquired voters in Scotland.—Morning Chronicle. 

New Cuvurcurs.—The last report of the Commission states, that 
since the previous report the Commissioners have proposed to make 
grants in aid of building churches and chapels at the following eleven 
places,—viz. at Carmarthen, in the county of Carmarthen; in the pa- 
rish of St. Mary, Dover, in the county of Kent; at Dawley, in the 
county of Salop; at Oldbury, in the parish of Hales Owen, in the 
county of Salop; in the neighbourhood of Gray’s Inn Lane, in the pa- 
zish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in the county of Middlesex; at New- 
town, in the county of Montgomery; at ‘Tong, in the parish of Prest- 
wich, in the county of Lancaster ; in the parishes of Stepney, St. Luke, 
ld Street, St. George-in-the-East, and St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in 
the county of Middlesex. The Exchequer Bills issued up to the date 
of the report (24th July) amounted to 1,440,0001. 

Crepirors or THE Duke or York.—The creditors of the Duke of 
Work had another meeting on Wednesday, in pursuance of adjourn- 
ment; but it would seem that the executors still preserve a perfect si- 
Jence respecting the statement which was put forth a short time back, 
that ‘arrangements were making for the immediate discharge of his 
Royal Highness’s debts ;” and they are equally silent on the subject of 
the jewels of his Royal Highness, which, it was stated in a Morning 
jewels, it is known, were valued a very few days after the death of the 
Duke, and were calculated as being worth 150,000/. They were car- 
zied down to Windsor by desire of his Majesty ; but how they were dis- 
posed of, remains to be explained. It is known that a large proportion 
of these valuables had belonged to the Duchess of York in her lifetime ; 
and as some legacies bequeathed by her Royal Highness at her demise have 
been paid since the death of her husband, it is inferred that the jewels have 

en, in some way or other, made available for that purpose. The le- 
gality of the application of any part of the personal property of 
the Duke to purposes in which the interests of the creditors at 
Jarge have not been consulted, is now about to be disputed; and steps 
are taking to obtain a strict review of the whole of the proceedings in 
Chancery and elsewhere ; for which purpose the assistance of a profes- 
sional man of eminence has been secured. On the subject of debts 
supposed to be due by his late Majesty to the Duke of York, the cre- 
ditors are also about to institute a rigid inquiry; and it is expected 
that some conclusive evidence will be obtained on this head from a 
Jady resident at Brighton, who, it is believed, was intimately acquainted 
‘vith the pecuniary transactions of the Royal Brothers at the time the 
@ebts are alleged to have been incurred. ‘The majority of the creditors 
express great indignation at the veil of mystery which has been thrown 
ver affairs in which they are so deeply interested ; and some do not 
hesitate to say that a preference has been shown, quite inconsistent with 
that impartiality which the fair administration of the estate of the Duke 
would justify them in expecting. The amount of the debts of the creditors 
avho have now coalesced, with the view of promoting inquiry, and en- 
@eavouring to obtain an equitable consideration of their claims, is up- 
svards of 70,000/. ; and it is expected that the sum will be considerably 
enlarged before the next meeting.—Morning Chronicle. 

Improvep Customs.—Among the amendments in the Customs 
Duties Act, is one of considerable importance to shippers. It runs 
thus— 

“ And whereas it is expedient to permit warehoused goods to be delivered into the 
wharge of the searchers to be shipped as stores for certain ships, upon certain voyages, 
without entry or payment of duty; be it enacted, that from and after the passing of 
@his act, such goods shall and may be delivered into the charge of the searchers, to be 
Slipped as stores, without en'ry or payment of any duty, for any ships of the burden of 
seventy tons at least, bound upon a voyage to foreign parts, the probable duration of 
which, out and home, will not be less than forty days ; provided always that such goods 
shall be shipped in such quantities, and subject to such directions and regulations, as 
ithe Gacithtesoners of Customs shall direct and appoint.” 

By this clause, whatever description of foreign produce is capable of 
being warehoused, may in future be obtained in this country free of all 
Mies or imposts whatever. A vessel going on a foreign voyage, may 
‘thus be supplied with foreign salted provisions, instead of Irish or 


; and, if she time her purchases accurately, may even procure 





Paper, were “ about to be sold for the benefit of his creditors.” These | 





live produce from France instead of paying three prices for them in 
London. 

At the last meeting of the Liverpool Union Committee, a select 
committee of three gentlemen was appointed to draw up a report of 
the proceedings of the Union, to be presented to the members at a gene- 
ral meeting, about to be called, in order to their dissolution, in con- 
formity with their original constitution. 

3y an error in the new Boundary Act, the polling-places: for North- 
amptonshire are named in Northumberland.—Morning Herald. [We 
have not the Act at hand, but no such mistake occurs in the Bill. The 
polling-places are, as we gave them, in Northampton, where they ought 
to be.] ‘ 

Lunar Rarnzrow.—<An instance of this phenomenon, so unusual in 
this country, although frequently seen between the Tropics, occurred 
on Wednesday night last, a little before eleven o’clock, during a slight 
shower of rain, It remained very distinctly about two minutes.—De- 
vonport Telegraph. 

A bottle of old sherry, brought up from the Royal George sunk at 
Spithead, has within these few days been presented to Sir James 
Graham, by the persons engaged in working at the vessel. , 

PitcnarD FisuEry.—In Charlestown and Mevagissey Bays, on 
Wednesday night, twenty-two seans were shot, and about 700 hogs- 
heads of pilchards were brought in early on Thursday morning. The 
pilchard fishery is prosecuted by the driving boats at Looe with much 
activity; there are thirteen of them, and up to Wednesday last each 
boat had taken from 5,000 to 17,000 fish each night. One of the 
Mount’s Bay seans was shot on Monday evening, and took about 30 
hogsheads.— West Briton. 

The Thames Street Magistrates have fined several captains of steam- 
boats, during the week, in the statutory penalty, 5/., for proceeding at 
a greater rate than five miles an hour through the Pool. 

Somerville has, it seems, obtained his discharge. «A subscription of 
upwards of three hundred pounds has been raised, in small sums, to en- 
able him to settle in life. 

A most disastrous fire broke out at mid-day, on the 8th July, at 
Port-au-Prince ; it destroyed about two hundred and seventy houses ; 
ten or fifteen lives were lost. The property burnt was considerable, 
but fortunately it was in a quarter of the city where there was not 
much merchandise and but few shops. 





A twofold suicide through love has just been committed at Mar- 
seilles. A young dressmaker, of extraordinary beauty, had formed an 
intimacy with a journeyman joiner; but the family of the latter objected 
to their union. They resolved, therefore, to put an end to their exist- 
ence by suffocating themselves with charcoal. They were found life- 
less, clasped in each other’s arms, and wearing more elegant dresses 
than they were known to possess.—French Paper. 

Scenes aT Sea.—While the brig Jane, of Bristol, Mr. James 
M‘Nally master, was on a voyage from Monte Video with a cargo of 
jerked beef for the Havanna, on the night of the 5th of December last, 
two Frenchmen, a German, a Portuguese, and two Spaniards, who 
formed part of the crew, rose on the rest, killed the captain and the 
two mates, and confined the other Englishmen, consisting of two sea- 
men anda boy. Shortly afterwards, the brig drove on shore in a gale 
of wind; and the mutineers, with the boy, landed in the boat; the two 
Frenchmen and the Spaniard ran off, and have not since been found. 
The two English seamen were washed ashore from the wreck, and had 
the German and Portuguese apprehended: they have been brought to 
England in the Maidstone, for trial. Subsequent to the captain’s death, 
his cabin was ransacked ; and doubloons, sovereigns, and dollars were 
divided, to the amount of a thousand pounds sterling. ‘The men are 
committed for trial at the next Admiralty Sessions.x—Hampshire Te- 
legraph. 


Lavy BarrymMore.—The poor creature, who under this name has 
obtained an unenviable notoriety, now lies dangerously ill in the infir- 
mary of Tothill Fields Bridewell. She was seized with cholera, from 
which she recovered ; but was immediately afterwards attacked with a 
liver complaint, of which, from the shattered state of her constitu- 
tion, she is not likely to recover. The Courier says, ‘‘ she is repre- 
sented as extremely penitent and resigned.” The penny-a-line men 
should give her a stone when she dies; many a fish has her pranks 
given them. 

WEATHER IN Iraty.-—-On the 23d July, about an hour before noon, 
a small crater was formed in the interior of the ancient one of Mount 
Vesuvius, directly under that which was formed in March last. An 
eruption took place of liquid volcanic matter; which, after remaining 
suspended an instant in the air, fell back into the crater. Up to the 
28th, the mountain continued to throw up at intervals flames and 
stones. On the morning of the 29th, the eruption became more 


considerable; the stones were thiowa up nearly half a mile in. 


the air, falling back like hail «cn the whole circumference of 
the crater. The explosions occurred at intervals of scarcely three: 
minutes, and were heard at a great distanee. In five days the 
crater was enlarged to 250 feet. On the 29th also, thirteen streams 
of lava—all of which, however, were small and unimportant—found 
vent from the inside of the same crater; two took the direction of the 
Torre del Greco, some remained on the cone itself, and others scarcely 
passed the edge in the direction of Boscotrecase. A storm of extraor- 
dinary violence, although of but short duration, occurred on the 24th of 
July, and occasioned great injury to the city of Foggea and the sur- 
rounding country. ‘It commenced with a hurricane, which broke nearly 
all the windows of the houses, and threw down several buildings ; 
amongst atliers, the belfry of the church of Nostra Signora Addolorata. 
This was: succeeded by a storm of rain, mingled with hailstones of ex- 
traordinary’size. The damage done to the olive-grounds and other 
plantations is immense. : 


By a calculation lately made, it appears that 32,231 Crosses of Ho- 
nour have been distributed in France since the Restoration. By Louis 
the Eighteenth, in the six months in 1814,'1,761; by Napoleon, the 
Hundred Days, 114; by Louis the Eighteenth, on his return, 4,206; _ 
by Charles the Tenth, 11,524; by Louis Philippe, up to the 20th of 

uly 1832, 14,566.—Le Cercle. 
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Tur Doomed Onn.—The carriage of Prince 'Talleyrand, on his way 
from Compiegne to Paris, was overturned with great violence at some 
distance from Bourbon l Archambault. The Prince was not hurt. It 
would have been a pitiful ending of the intrigues of the celebrated 
Prince Priest, had he died the death of an unredeemed ass by the 
tumbling of an old chaise; but Talleyrand was not so fated. It is 
singular that those who in their lives run the greatest risks, for the 
most part find their deaths in peace and quietuess ; while those whom 
few circumstances of danger seem to threaten, not unfrequently fall 
victims to accidental violence. The fiery Cromwell, after all his hair- 
breath ‘scapes, was the victim of a late fever, while the meck and 
peaceful Hampden fell in his first field. In the present instance, while 
the aged statesman suffered no harm, a female, the sister of the well- 
known Poniatowski, who was in the carriage, was so severely injured 
that her life was despaired of. 

The German Governments are about to try the power of money in 
repressing the growing spirit of Reform in Germany: an attempt is 
to be made to buy up all the writers on the liberal side! ‘ We are as- 
sured,” saysa French paper, “ on good authority, that Austria has ap- 

ropriated a million of ducats to this species of commerce. ”— Herald. 
PTs enty millions won’t suffice. Every writer who is silenced, like an 
importunate beggar, will send half-a-dozen of his companions to share 
in the plunder. If Austria try to buy up a part of the journals only, 
she will succeed. We can point out three or four Dailies and as many 
Weeklies in London which may be had on very advantageous terms. 
The Emperor may secure whatever arguments and facts he likes, for 
he may make them all himself. ] 


The last arrivals from the West Indies say, that Colonial Union So- 
cieties are forming all over the island of Jamaica, for the purpose of not 
employing any person who attends the meetings of the Sectaries. The 
whole of the slaves ought to turn Baptists immediately. 


Cuo.era.—The number of cholera cases reported during the week 
is 6,032; of deaths, 1,979; being an increase of 1,234 cases, and of 
333 deaths. The number of cases now remaining amounts to 2,736. 
The entire cases since the commencement of the disease are 38,103; 
the entire deaths, 13,982. The towns in England where cholera 
chiefly rages are—Bilston, where there are at present 363 cases ; 
Bristol, where there are 210; Exeter, 203; Liverpool, 272; Ply- 
mouth, 164; Sheffield, 265; Glasgow, 174. In all these towns, with 
the exception of the first and last, the ratio of deaths to cases is about 
1to3. In Bilston, the fatality has not much exceeded | in 6, and in 
Glasgow it has been 1 in 2. In Ireland, cholera seems to be abating : 
the only places in which it can at present be said to prevail are Dublin, 
Sligo, and Belfast. Among the more remarkable deaths reported 
during the week, are those of Dr. Keane, son of Mr. Keane of Beech 
Park, Clare; and Lieutenant-Colonel Wetherington, brother-in-law of 
Wolfe Tone, at Dublin. The disease has again broken outat Newcastle, 
and has cut off several persons of ahigher rank there than it had attacked 
on its previous visit. In Scotland, it has spread at length to the shores 
of Fife, which up to within a very short time had happily been free 
from any attack. There was a serious riot at the village of Pathhead 
last week, in consequence of an attempt to enforce the orders of the 
Cholera Board for the interment of .a medical gentleman who had 
fallen a victim. Three or four persons have since died there ; but we 
do not perceive that any reports have yet been made of the cases. 

Dr. Tegart, a gentleman high on the Medical Staff of the Army, 
has published two cases, one his own, in which croton oil has been used 
successfully to prevent cholera. The oil in question has been long 
known and used in India, but it has only been recently admitted into the 
London Pharmacopeia. It is procured by expression from the ripe 
seeds of the Croton Tiglium, a tree found in the Eastern Archipelago. 
it operates with great violence as a purgative and emetic. From one 
to three drops are a dose. It has been more extensively employed in 
the rapid and dangerous fevers of the tropics than in the disorders of 
our latitudes. Some such powerful medicine seems well calculated to 
meet a disease which bears all the marks ofa tropical origin ; but it 
can hardly ever be safely applied unless by a medical practitioner. 


There have been two convictions during the week, under the Cholera | 


Act—one ofa surgeon for not reporting a cholera case, and another of a 
surgeon for reporting a case as cholera which he had not visited. The 
penalty was 5/. in the one case, and 20s, in the other. 


Tuer Royat Yacur Cius.—A grand match took place on Tuesday, 
for a silver cup 136 ounces in weight, between the Giaour (28 tons), 
Mr. B. Moore; the Yda (23 tons), Mr. F. Korff; the Tiger (12 tons), 
Mr. H. Hyams; and the Vestris (8 tons), Mr. J. Weston. ‘The dis- 
tance to be performed was from Greenwich to Gravesend, and back 
again. The yachts started by signal at half-past ten; the Giaour lead- 
ing. The race received additional interest from an untoward accident 
of a very cockney-like character, which happened to the Yda, and 
whose effects were first observed when she got down to Blackwall 
Reach. In weighing, by a happiness of blundering that none but fresh- 
Water seamen could hope to attain to, tne buoy-rope got entangled with 
the rudder; and when she got to Blackwall, the vessel was no longer 
capable of being steered. The owner of the Yda appealed to the €om- 
modore, and exclaimed against the conduct of his rivals, “ by whom bal- 
Jast had been shamefully attached to his rudder.” In the mean time, the 
men persevered in trying to free it, and ultimately succeeded ; when, to 
their surprise, the ballast was neither more nor less than their own 
buoy. Mr. Korff again appealed to the Commodore, and by his com- 
mand proceeded in the race; but with not the slightest hope of win- 
ning. Win, however, he did, to his own surprise and that of everybody 
beside. Between Woolwich and Purfleet, the Yda gained considerably 
on the Giaour; and having passed the Tiger and Vestris, betting ran 
high in her favour. , At nine minutes past one, the Giaour shot round 
the standard placed in the river at Gravesend, and was followed in the 
Space of four minutes and a half:by the Yda ; and ultimately she shot 
by the Giaour, took a long lead of her, and won the race. The Giaour 





was beat by several minute : : ( 
an hour and eight minut te 8, the Vestris by an hour, and the Tiger by 


PURITY OF ELECTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Norwich, 21st August 1832, 
Sir—The time is now come when we may hope, with some success, to at- 
tack political profligacy when connected with the return of members to serve in 
Parliament. When elections were a farce, and representatives recognized as 
their constituents stone walls, posts, or pigsties, corruption was almost their 
necessary appendage, and a bribed elector, or a bribing candidate, could hardly 
be pose ie to blush; but if we now find a Jarge constituency and a candidate 
entering — the business of an election as a mere matter of bargain and sale, 


| and discarding an honest and faithful member merely because he does not choose 
| to be aparty to so disgraceful a transaction, the affair deserves to be exposed to 


, majority obtained solely by the votes of non-resident electors. 


the contempt and scorn of the public. Such is the case with the city of Nor-~ 
wich. Time was when it could boast of as honest and well-principled a set of 
electors as any place in the kingdom,—when, without bribe or reward, a large 
proportion of its resident freemen withstood WinpHAm when armed with the 
power and purse of the Treasury, and compelled him to find success in a 
For many years 


, both parties inthis city have been labouring with extraordinary unanimity, although 


| openly resorted to. 


always divided on every other subject, to undermine, to damp, to extinguish 
every principle of honesty and every independent feeling in the electors. hey 
have taught them to regard a vote as a mere marketable commodity; and at 
their yearly municipal elections, every species of corrupt influence has been 
Will you believe it, that the seat of justice is habitually 
ascended by such means ?—that money is openly paid at the polling-booth for 
votes—that gangs of venal slaves have put themselves up for sale to the best 


| bidder—that individuals have sold themselves by the pound weight—that herds 


of human beings have been kept (technically, cooped) in drunkenness for weeks 
previous to an election—that the charities of the city have been prostituted to 
these detestable purposes, and that the guardians of the poor have been accus- 
tomed to reward their respective electioneering dependents out of the poor-rates ? 
Probably I shall scarcely be credited by you or your readers in saying that such 
is the accustomed mode in which the municipal elections of Norwish are con- 
ducted ; yet it is but too true: and custom has so far lowered the tone of poli- 
tical and moral feeling there, that men, otherwise of high character and mental 
cultivation, scruple not a guilty participation in such disgraceful practices. 

At the elections for members to serve in Parliament, it has been, for some 
years, the practice to pay every Norwich elector who was disposed to receive ‘it, 
a guinea for his vote, after the time for presenting a petition against the return 
had expired. So long as the contest was with the Boroughmongers, and the 
terms ‘election’ and “ corruption” were associated in every one’s mind, this 
practice was justified on the plea of necessity; but now that the choice of repre- 
sentatives is the people’s own affair, it can only be continued from some disgrace- 
ful or selfish motive ; and he who is aiding or abetting it by act or deed, is a 
traitor to the sacred cause of Reform. Yet such is the conduct of its pretended 
friends at Norwich. They have announced to their present member, Mr. R. 
Grant, that he has no chance of succeeding there but by paying the accus- 
tomed bribe; and as he, being a Reformer, has most consistently and properly re- 
fused to buy a seat in a Reformed Parliament, the connexion between Fisn and his 
present constituents will terminate with the present one. Yet these men affect to 
be Reformers: they elected Mr. Grant witha specific understanding that he 
was to support Parliamentary Reform ; they baw], they clamour, they flourish, 
and talk big of their attachment to the cause. Mere words—empty words 
which cost nothing, they give in plenty; but a vote, being worth one pound one, 
they will not part with but at its accustomed price. And this baseness is fed, 
cherished, and fostered, by those who affect to be the leaders of the Liberal party. 
If a candidate, whatever his character, services, or talents, were to offer himself for 
this city on the principle of purity of election, both Whigs and Tories would 
unite to hoot him through the streets. Be it remembered, too, that a large 


| class of the new electors owe their political existence to the constant and perse- 


| base 








vering exertions of Mr. R. Granv, and those who, with him, carried the Re- 
form Bill through the House of Commons. And _ yet these very men have the 
ratitude to demand payment for the exercise of that franchise which he 
has assisted to confer upon them; and this without a solitary exception. Not 
a single elector has had the honesty and consistency to say, ‘“‘ 1 supported Mr. 
Grant because he pledged himself to the support of the Reform Bill: he has re- 
deemed his pledge tothe very letter, and therefore I am bound by. honour, by prin- 
ciple, by consistency, to vote for him again.” No—‘ The Reform Bill may be 
a very good thing, but a guinea is better: Mr. Grant will not give me a guinea; 
somebody else will, and for him will I vote.” This is the language of the Nor-- 
wich electors ; and for such men a more proper and fitting representative cannot 
be found than a political adventurer or a time-serving lawyer. 





But let not these electionmongers imagine that they will go on receiving the 
wages of corruption with impunity. A reformed House of Commons will deal 
very differently both with bribers and bribees, than a corrupt one. I give them 
fair notice, that their movements on both sides (and without the slightest refe- 
rence to the colour of their cockades) are strictly watched and accurately noted 5 
and that every means which the law allows will be applied to unseat the candi- 
date (of either party) and to disfranchise the elector who shal! give or receive 
a bribe for his vote. 

A Looker On anp No Erreror. 
THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sin—I am obliged to you for inserting my second letter, and have no desire 
to intrude further on your pages. There are, however, two points in your re- 
marks upon the subject to which it may yet be serviceable to direct attention, 
viz.—First, where you “ deny that any restraints whatever exist on the supply 
of money in this country.” Secondly, where you call for some one article to be 
pointed out, whose fall in price is not to be accounted for by other circumstances 
than the rise in value of money. 

I beg to refer youto Mr. MunpELv’s just published work on the ‘ Industrial 
Situation of Britain,” which, as if on purpose, answers sori your objections: 
the first, in Part Il. on Money Restraints; the second, in page 21, where ‘the 
article Tin is specified as one whose fall in price (of 50 per cent. since 1814) 
cannot be accounted for by any other cause than a rise in the value of money, 
occasioned by a defalcation in the supply of gold and silver from the mines oc-~ 
curring simultaneously with the imposition or continuance of “ restraints” on 
our paper in circulation. You ask for facts, you will find them there. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, G. P. S. 

{We answer the appeal of our respectable correspondent, in the way we think 
all who, profess to discuss such questions should approach them—by an attempt 
to increase the sum of general information. In the Topic onthe Tin Trang, 
our correspondent will find, we believe, a complete demonstration that Mr. 
Munpe tu is misinformed. His remarks on Monry Restraints fail to 
meet our view of the question, as it was stated by us last week. We reserve 
all.further observation, till we come to consider Banx1na in all its bearings.— 
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A KEY TO POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Tazare is great solicitude, apparently, that properly qualified persons should be elected 
to serve in the Reformed Parliament. It is a question whether this or that com- 
munity shall or shall not demand Pledges, or specific engagements always to main- 
tain particular opinions; and if didates are diffident, or object to decide or 

promise on great and intricate questions now and for ever, there is an outcry. Does 





it ever occur to the Electors to consider their own qualifications for deciding upon | 


these very questions ? 


sound opinions upon hard matters ? 


| 
The instruction of Electors is in truth as important as the integrity and ability of the 


Representatives. Unless Voters themselves are well-informed on the subjects re- 
specting which they demand the sentiments of Candidates, they will neither know 
what questions to ask, nor how to decide upon the answers. At present, political 
information is supposed to come by inspiration,—for no one ever studies its elements 
or pursues it as a science; and yet every one considers himself competent to decide 
on the most important points of the national interest. 

Even The Newspaper, to be properly understood, requires a cultivation which few have 
had; and, indeed, it is not easy to say where it could be procured. There 
are teachers and lecturers of all kinds except in Political Knowledge. Ordinary 
journalists and speakers discuss particular questions, or parts of them, according to 
the views or wants of the day; but there are none who have supplied ample mate- 
rials and grounds for judging and deciding al/ questions in which the interests of 
the country may be concerned. This can only be done by arranging and condensing, 
in some accessible form, the principles and practice of the great State business, as it 
is conducted, 


Tn any journal, it would be difficult to find space for the development of the State ma- 
chinery—to exhibit its working—to examine the raw material on which it is em- 
ployed, and the nature and uses of its manufacture. In the Srecraror, large as it 
is, the claims on its space are such as to render it often difficult to pack up in its 
columns the ordinary supply of matter. An expedient has, however, been hit upon, 
which, though involving unprecedented labour and expense, still promises ad- 
vantages of so striking a nature as to authorize the Proprietors of the Specrator 
to run the risk, with the certainty of doing a valuable service to the Constituency 
of the country, and at the same time the hope of establishing another claim upon 
the public, which may ultimately be considered and discharged. 

In a Montuty Supriement to the Specraror, of a size equal to the newspaper itself, 
and wholly devoted to the exposition of the business of the House of Commons, 
in its character of the grand tribunal of Trade, Commerce, Taxation, Revenne, 
Expenditure, and generally of internal and external Legislation, we shall be able, 
by means of systematic arrangement and tabular exhibition, to put into the hands 
of our subscribers (gratis), in the course of a few months, a body of Political 
Knowledge—a Key to Parliamentary Information—a Text-book for both Elector 
and Candidate, wherein the one wil! learn what he ought to require, and the other 
what it is his duty to do. 

By way of exemplification of our views, te will mention the proposed object of the First 
Supplement ; which it is intended to dedicate wholly to rHe Workine or THR 
Houser or Commons, We shall exhibit in detail the manner in which that branch 
of the Legislature performs its functions: considering the Heuse as a vast ard 
complicated power, we shall examine in what way that power is effectually applied 
to the transaction of affairs, and probably be enabled to suggest some improvement 
in its application, which may be dcemed of importance. Under the various heads 
of Attendance, Economy of Time, Facilities for Business, Promulgation of Pro- 
ceedings, &c., we shall render the House transparent to the world, and, as it were, 
put the Legislature under a glass Ilive, through which the observer may inspect 
the labour of his bees, and what is more, detect the slumbers of his drones, at his 
pleasure, 

Sueceeding Supplements will be of equal importance, according to the opportunities 
that occur. The Second will probably be sect apart to the grand subject of Finance; 
another to Currency, the Bank, and Banks in general; another to the Colonies ; 
another to the Corn-laws, and so on. ‘The manner will be altogether expository, 
and not dogmatical. The object continually kept in view will be, that each Sup. 
plement shall supply ample and well-arranged materials, so as to enable the 
Elector to make up his mind fully and satisfactorily on some one branch of Politi- 
cal Knowledge, and subsequently retain the Whole, as a guide and friend of 
easy access, to which he may apply when any doubt or difficulty occurs in the 
course of the exercise of his political duties. 

The First Supplement (subject, THE WORKING OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS) will be published in London on the 29th September ; and willbe despatched 
to every town in the kingdom, by the Booksellers’ Mouthly Parcels, on the Ist 
October. Those Subscribers in the Country who reside in situations where it would 
be inconvenient to receive their copies otherwise than by post, may be accommo- 
dated with stamped copies, for the price of the stamp duty merely, on giving notice, a 
week before the publication of each Number, through the Newsvender or Book- 
seller who supplies them, 











POSTSCRIPT. 


The Herald of this morning contains a characteristic letter from Ad- 
miral Sartorius, dated the 14th, off Oporto; where he was writing 
for the City of Edinburgh steamer. He says of the action with 
MicveEt’s fleet-— 


“The other night, we had to contend with our 88 guns against 240 pieces of artillery 
of much heavier metal; but their firing was infamous, though by no meaus deficient in 
rapidity ; and this was the cause that we had only two killed and two wounded in the 
Rainha de Portugal, and one killed and four wounded in the Donna Maria. Finding 
that they formed in a close line, I regained the weather-gage, and I am now sticking close 
to them, to avail myself of any chance that may turn up. The object of the enemy 
appears to be, to cruize off Oporto for the purpose of co-operating with his troops on 
daeen: but they never permit any of their ships on any account to go out of gun-shot 
from the Don John VI., as well from fear of being cut off as from the danger they appre- 
hend of their joining Dunna Maria's forces. At all events, I shall be able to prevent this 
clumsy lubber from giving any effectual assistance. It is probable that the enemy 
may get into Lisbon again, if my small fry does not join us in time; but, I hope, not 
without losing some of his vessels.”’ 





Joseph Bonaparte, previous to leaving America, addressed a note, 
through the American Government, to the British Ministry, stating 
his desire to visit Europe, for reasons connected with the situation of 
his family, and his private affairs generally. In due time, he received, 
through the same A semiom a letter from Earl Grey, expressing not only 
the entire acquiescence of the British Ministry in his revisiting Europe; 
but, at the same time, his kindest feelings towards him, and tendering 
every. thing in the power of Earl Grey to make his visit agreeable and 
useful.— Morning Chronicle. * : 

The American papers talk of political views ; but there seems no 
good foundation for assigning such motives to the visit of this illustri- 
Ous stranger, 


Do they ever reflect how they have come to this or that | 
conclusion, and whether their education and experience has enabled them to form | 








From a Convention agreed on between Santa Anna andCaLprron, 
whose mutual disputes have for several months kept Mexico in anarchy, 
there seems at length a prospect of peace and order being restored to 
that fine country. 


Dennis Cottins.—This poor wretch has been respited during the 
King’s pleasure. The respite was the spontaneous act of the King. 
We never expected less. 





Last week we told the zealots of the National Union, who seek 
from violence the distinction which they despair of attaining to by other 
means, that the Reformers did not and would not go along with them 
in the studied insult offered to the King. We have received an early 
proof of the correctness of our opinion, of the existence of which we 
were not then aware. At the large and respectable meeting of the peo- 
ple of Leith, held on the 10th instant, it was unanimously agreed to 
present to his Majesty an address of thanks for the “ Great Charter 
of Freedom” contained in the Reform Acts. The document, which 
is every way worthy of the occasion, will be found among the adver- 
tisements in the present Number of the Spectator. This is no 
more than is due to the King. The attempt to bring into question 
his sincerity in the cause of Reform, has hitherto been confined 
to a very few persons, of no credit or consequence; we can num- 
ber among them but two men of the slightest pretensions to talent. 
The motives are as paltry and pitiful as the attempt is indefensible: 
the setting up for members of Parliament, the spouting at Union 
meetings, the travelling from club to club, are but so many ingenious 
methods of evading the stamp-laws, and of advertising the sale of the 
wares these mock patriots deal in, without payment of the duty. 





On and from Friday the 31st, the regular mails for Hamburg and for 
Holland will be despatched by steam-vessels from the Thames, instead 
of from Harwich. The mails for Hamburg, Hanover, &c., will be 
made up every Friday night; the mails for Holland on Tuesday and 
Friday nights. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay Evenina. 

The closing price of Consols on Saturday was 8337; of Exchequer Bills, the 
closing premium was 13s. to 15s. Bank Stock was quoted at 190; but it was 
not understood that any amount of sales had been or could be effected at that 
price, or any other at which holders were at all likely to offer it. It was 
stated on Monday, that since 1823, the profits of the Bank had rather ex- 
ceeded than fallen short of 8 per cent., the sum paid to the proprietors ; and that 
the reduction of 2,300,000/. in the accumulated profits took place between 1819 
and 1823, and was the consequence of the measures adopted for restoring cash 
payments. No rally of the price of Stock was the consequence of this state- 
ment; on the contrary, the fall continued, and the prices at closing were 
185 only. On Tuesday, however, there was a reaction, which has con- 
tinued to operate. The prices to-day were' 187} to 188}. Portuguese Stock 
is 46 to 47, and Scrip 53 to 54 discount. Consols have been flat this week ; 
they close to-day nominally at 83§ 3. The Exchange has been shut, and the 
private bargains have been few. 

Saturpay, Noox.—Consols for the Account 834. 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, August 19th, Auriga, Chalmers, from Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and 2lst, Caroline, Parker, from New South Wales. At Liverpool, 23d, Herculean, 
Battersby, from Bengal. Off Bengal, April Ist, Livingstone, Peirce, from Liverpool. 
At Batavia, April 8th, Mersey, Sharp, from Liverpool; 15th, Severn, Sanders, from 
Bristol ; 17th, Bee, Warden, from London; and 18th, Eliza, Dixon, from Bristol. At 
Van Diemen’s Land, March 14th, London, Pickering, from Liverpool ; 234, Gilmore, 
Berry, from London ; April 3d, Royal Admiral, Fotheringham ; 9th, Arethusa, Bolton ; 
Socrates, Gibbon ; and Forth, Robertson, all from London. At New South Wales, pre- 
vious to 10th April, Enchantress, Canny; Bolina, Murdock; Arab, Ferrier; Isabella, 
Wiseman; Captain Cook, Stewart ; Portland, Ascough, all from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, August 19th, Guardian, Sinclair, for New South Wales; 
Zenobia, Owen, for Bengal; and Belle Alliance, Arkoll, for Madras; 20th, Upton 


-Castle, Duggan, for Bombay ; 2lst, Alfred, Tapley, for Madras; 23d, Mary Ann, Horn- 


blow, for Madras ; 24th, Oriental, Loader, for Bombay. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 16th inst., Viscountess Encomzg, of a still-born son. 

On the 19th inst., at No. 7, Portland Place, the Lady of Sir Henry WILtock, of a son. 

On the 15th ‘inst., at Elm Park, county of Limerick, the Lady Crartna, of a son. 

On the 12th inst.,- at the Chateau of Rheinwieler, Grand Duchy of Baden, the Lady 
of Gzorce Drummonp (Melfort), Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 2]st inst., at Buckland St. Mary, Somersetshire, tha Lady of the Rey. J. E, 
Lance, of a son. 

On the 3d inst., at Greenock, Mrs. Jonn Fietcuer, ofason. The great-great-grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ropert Livixesron, is still resident at Blair Drummond Moss, and can 
now reckon fifteen children, fifty-one grandchildren, forty-five great grandchildren, 
and one great-great-grandchild. 

MARRIAGES, 


On the 18th inst., at St. George’s Church, Fanover Square, the Honourable Henry 
Howarp, eldest son of Lord Howard of Effingham, to E1iza, only daughter of General 
Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B. 

On the 21st inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Freeman Murray, Esq., son of 
the late General Murray, to Carnerine Exizasetu, daughter of Lady Caroline Dundas. 

On the 22d inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Epmunp Bacon, Esq,, eldest son 
of Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart., of Raveningham Hall, Norfolk, to Louisa, third daughter 
of the late William Richardson, Esq., of Rich Hill, Armagh. : 

On the 22d inst., at Loughton, p And, the Rev. Witui1am Seuwyn, Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Rector of Braunston, Leicestershire, to JuLIaNAa 
ExizaBeru, eldest daughter of George Cooke, Esq., of Carr House. Doncaster. 

On the 21st inst., at Ippollits, Herts, Lieutenant-Colonel Watton, of the Coldstream 
Guards, only son of Dowager Lady Strachan, of Upper Seymour Street, to HARRIETT 
iaoen daughter of Peter Harvey Lovell, Esq., of Cole Park, Wiltshire, and St. Ibb’s, 

erts. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Harry Surman, Esq., M.A., of 
Trinity College, Oxon, and of John Strect, Berkeley Square, to ELteN, youngest daughter 
of John George Donne, Esq., of Gloucester Street, Portman Square, and of Whitlands, 


Devon. 
DEATHS. 
On the 12th inst., at Cassilis House, in the county of Ayr, ARcHIBALD, Earl of Cas- 
sILts, eldest son of the hot “ae of Ailsa. 4 
On the 22d inst.; in Hereford’ Street, Lady Lowe, wife of Lieutenant-General Sit 
Hudson Lowe: 


Of cholera, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Forrest, E. I. C. service, He was seized on the 


28th ult., on board the Glasgow, and died in lesé than fifteen hours. 
At East Retford, Nottingham, Mrs. Gintvsp, in her 93d year. This venerable lady, 
when in her 8lst year, cut three teeth, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EIGHTIETH CLAUSE. 


A passAGE occurred in one of our Political Summaries last week, 
which seems to have puzzled some of our readers : we allude to 
that in which we observed, that, in case of necessity, it was in the 
power of the Minister to dispense with the registry clauses alto- 
gether, as far at least as they would affect the next election. Our 
observation was founded on the 80th section of the Reform Act; 
which, to prevent a second misunderstanding, we give verbatim— 

« If a dissolution of Parliament shall take place after the passing of this Act 
and the Boundary Act, but before the day from which the registers of voters to 
be first made by virtue hereof shall begin to be in force, such persons only shall 
be entitled to vote in the election of members of Parliament for any county or 
any riding, parts or divisions thereof, or for any city or borough, as would be 
entitled to be inserted in the respective lists of voters for the same, directed to 
be made under this Act, if the day of election had been the day for making out 
such lists; and such persons shall be entitled to vote in such election, although 
they may not be registered according to the provisions hereof.” 

From this clause it will be seen, that if from any cause it became 
necessary to dissolve the present Parliament and to summon ano- 
ther before the registers are completed, which they cannot be at 
the earliest before the beginning or middle of December,—in that 
case, all persons who would have been entitled to vote had the 
day for making up the lists been the day of election,—that is, all 
persons who shall previous to the day of election have paid the 
Poor-rates and Assessed Taxes due on the 5th April last—will be 
entitled to vote in the same way as if they had been regularly re- 
gistered in terms of the Act. 





Thus, if Ministers should find from the returns of the names | 


inserted in the Overseers’ lists, that the constituency, in conse- 
quence of any unforeseen difficulties in working the registry, has 
been so contracted as to interfere with the freedom of election, 
they can at once (if our construction of the clause is not erroneous) 
put an end to the difficulty, and call into action the whole consti- 
tuency meant to be created by the Bill, by dissolving Parliament 
before the registry is completed. Nor do we think they could be 
accused of outrunning the necessity of the case were they to do 
so. It seems pretty generally admitted on all hands, that the 
registry clauses require amendment, and must be amended as 
soon as Parliament meets. The whole of the machinery of the 
registry is accidental, not essential to Reform; and if it operate 
to diminish the value of Reform, it cannot be too soon got rid of; 
and this conceded, it would be most absurd to congregate a Par- 
liament chosen bya. third or a half of the constituency of the 
country, merely to alter that part of the law by which the two 
thirds or the half had been excluded, while we possess in the law 
itself the means of letting in the whole. The temporary part of 
the Act—namely, the 80th and 81st clauses—enables us to make 
the first Reformed Parliament full and free ; and having once got 
such a Parliament, we can surely set about amending the per- 
manent part of the Act, witha much better grace than if we 
were, under its present puzzling enactments, to get together a 
Parliament that was neither full nor free. 





THE GENERAL FALL. 


Tue Standard has undertaken to prove that the shot fired by an 
insane gamester at the King of Hungary's shoulder, was a result 
of the general endeavour which for the last two years has been 
making all over the civilized world to bring royalty into contempt. 
Arguing in the same strain, our ingenious contemporary con- 
cluded, when the drunken sailor who was tried on Wednesday, for 
high treason, threw a stone at the King of England's head at As- 
cot, that the ultimate cause which gave motion to the audacious 
pebble was the excitement of the Reform Bill. It has been ob- 
jected to the former of these theories, that, from the facts that have 
transpired, the attempted assassination of the Emperor expectant 
was the result of anger and an empty pocket, and that politics 
had as little place in the motives of the assassin as ducats in his 
purse: and to the second it has been objected, that Mr. DENNIS 
‘Cotuins, to the shame of his parents, not being able to read, 
could not be influenced by the terrible Reforming newspapers, 
whose leading articles have for some time past been leading poor 
John Bull to—where he ought not to go, if he can help it. The 
Standard, however, has its reply. It may be true that Captain 
What's-his-name was pennyless, and Dennis CoLins bookless; 
and both disposed, in consequence, to shoot, throw, cut, stab, and 
do all manner of mischief to all manner of persons; but had it 
not been for the excitement, they would have aimed lower. As to 
the absence of direct communication with the sources of the anti- 
social poison, it mattered not—the infection, like that of the 


Cholera, was in the atmosphere; and wherever it lighted on a | 


susceptible subject, it produced its natural effect. To this last ar- 
‘gument of the Standard, we are not aware that any satisfactory 


answer has been given, nor shall we attempt to give one. We | 


would merely express our opinion of the unnecessary limitation of 
our contemporary’s theory. 

_ The excitement, according to our reading, has extended farther 
than the Standard traces it. We are disposed to concur with him 
that kings are somewhat lower in value than they were a dozen of 
years ago; but we would add, that subjects have fallen propor- 
tionably in the market. The compensating principle has been at 
work as well as the levelling. . The Diet of Frankfort interdicts 
‘free discussion on penalty of throat-cutting and house-burning ; 
cand: Constitutional. securities go down -50 per‘cent. forthwith. A 





crazy captain lets fly a pistol-bullet at the heir of the house of 
Hapsburg, and down come Imperial Bonds in a similar ratio. Mr. 
Dennis Couuins knocks King Witt1am the Fourth’s hat off 
with a stone; the price of royalty tumbles like Bank Stock, and 
all the Conservative brokers in the kingdom are struck dumb with 
amazement. Mr. Irvine and his military tail cut off a dozen of 
Refg@m ears and noses at Clithero; and the Bill falls as rapidly as 
the King. In short, the universal currency of humanity is clipped 
and worn; the circulating medium of society is at a discount. 
By what means we shall contrive to have it reminted, or what is 
to be the character that is next to be impressed upon it, must be 
the subject of some future speculation. 





DR. BOWRING. 


Wuo would have a name? Who would venture to put himself 
forward as a public man, a philanthropist, or even a man of state- 
business ?—unless, indeed, his connexions and hereditary hold 
upon power enable him to carry on the business as a good job. 
Let a man gild his trade with titles, orders, and splendour—he is 
safe; but as long as he is a mere man, and striving only with 
manly energies to make himself useful to his country—let him 
beware! such is the present state of public opinion, that assuredly 
he will pay too dear for his whistle. He may serve the state, but 
it must be as Curtivs did: he must leap into the moral gulph of 
lies and scandal, of misrepresentation and calumny. And who 
will stand up for him? It is almost proverbial, that a great man’s 
cousin, in this land, can do no wrong. If he is a military tyrant, 
and flogs—he is an estimable private character, and in the par- 
icular case, his motives were of the purest: is he a peculator— 
arrears exist against him perhaps, but that is owing to some villain 
of a clerk, and, if insisted upon, the deficiency will be made up— 
but then, what a shame that so honourable a man, with such high 
connexions, should have to pay for a low fellow’s crimes! Is he a 
Colonial Governor, who plays the despot in small—there is no end 
to eulogy; defenders spring upin every corner; nobody knows any 
thing of the complaint, but every one seems to be certain that any 
complaint must be unjustifiable. 

All this is applicable to Dr. Bowrine; an able, energetic, and 
warm-hearted man, who has lately been serving the country, and 
who was selected to do so by Mr. CANNING, in our intercourse with 
France. This gentleman, perhaps the most accomplished oral 
linguist that exists in this or any other country—long a mer- 
chant, and always a man of talent and general information— 
undertook certain negotiations and communications with the 
French Government; a part of which only, we believe, related 
to Silk Manufactures: he has been examined at great length 
before the Committee of the House of Commons sitting on this 
subject, and his evidence has been declared to be most valuable. 
Why should it not? A man of mental activity, of mercantile 
habits, and of a familiarity with the language which puts him on 
perfect equality with a native, might, by giving some months of 
his time to the manufactures and manufacturers of Lyons, be sup- 
posed qualified to learn something. Butno! “The gentleman is 
not a shawl-merchant,” cries Alderman WaitHMaAN; “He isa 
Liberal,” exclaims Mr. Ropinson; “ He is a fifth-rate poet,” 
says the Times. Had Dr. Bowrine been a Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral or Colonel, Governor of a Colony abroad, or the flogger of a 
regiment of infantry at home, half a score of honourable men 
would have sprung up to bear witness, that the gallant officer was 
the most honourable, upright, humane man, that ever ruled his 
fellow-subjects with a rod of iron. No one got up to speak for Dr. 
Bowrtne@: his employers, indeed, said all they could, because they 
knew he had been an efficient servant: but the House was silent, 
—except, indeed, that Mr. Irvine, a few nights afterwards, gave 
the Commons to understand that the unhappy Doctor was an 
Atheist and a rebel. Accuracy in these matters, when it concerns 
a mere man, is trifling. Dr. Bowrine has none but literary 
orders to show, and they are below par in the political market. 
Still, it may be as well to point out, by way of illustration of the 
grand difference between a man of high connexion and a man of 
high merit, that had any Lord John or Lieutenant-General Stubbs 
been accused of Atheism in the House,—while it was well known 
that he was a man of apparent piety, and had, moreover, written 
a book of hymns, and was much given to compositions of a sacred 
turn,—the charge would have been hurled back with indignation. 
“He is a trader in Revolution too,” cries Mr. Irvine. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, not to traffic at least in Reform, when men can be 
found thus to abuse the privilege of Parliament. But there is 
also a privilege of the press not less rarely turned to evil account. 
These are the observations of the Times on Mr. P. THomson’s 
remarks in answer to Mr. WaitrHMan’s allegations against Dr. 
Bowrine’s evidence on the French Silk Trade— 
| “‘While we readily make the amende to this gentleman for our correspond- 
| ent’s misrepresentation, we must be permitted to say, that we feel considerable 
misgivings as to the sense or judgment of a person who relies, as he appears to 
do, with such implicit confidence on the evidence of a fifth-rate translator of 
barbarous poetry. A bad poet almost implies a destitution of all sound qualities 





of mind; no man of real talent or correct understanding will, without the cer- 
tainty of the appropriate power, exhibit poetical pretensions, any more than he 
would attempt to carve a sfatue or build a cathedral.” 

We are readers of the Times. It is not a literary paper; and 
yet we have.a distinct recollection of Dr. Bowrtne's translations 
being praised in the Times, in the highest terms, successively as 
; they ‘appeared. “But putting aside the inconsistency, let us ob- 
serve the logic of this reasoning. Mr. THomson is warned against 
relying upotr the evidence of aman in-a matter of silk, who is 











feeble in a matter of poetical inspiration. 


Refuse such.a banker's acceptance,—he cannot ride, and the firm | 
can never be said to be safe while the senior partner is always in 
danger of being thrown. Dr. Bowrina, however, is not a fifth- 
rate translator, but a first-rate one—if we were not satisfied with | 
our own testimony, we might quote the T7mes in proof. Neither is the 
poetry he translates barbarous: it is true that it was written and is 
chanted far away (it may be) from the birth-place of the editor of | 
the Times. Again, thoughabad poet may imply a destitution of all | 
sound qualities of mind, the 7imes does not attempt to show that 
Dr. Bowrine isa poet at all—it speaks of him as a translator, 
and only as such: and we can conceive that a man may translate 
from barbarous verse—nay, that he may even translate poorly— 
and yet not be utterly unsound and imbecile in intellect. Some 
men indeed never feel a call to verse, bad or good, original or 
translated ; and such are the most uncharitable judges of poetry. 
But let Dr. BowriNe be a fifth-rate translator—let the poetry he 
translates be barbarous—what has this to do with his evidence on 
the Silk Trade? Is this the way the Times decides public ques- 
tions? Reject evidence on silks, because the witness is not nice in 
the language he translates from—it would be equally wise were 
the sapient author of this shallow but pompous warning, to object 
to a new Governor of India, that he was only a fifth-rate performer 
on the tom-tom. 


THE TIN TRADE. 
Tue diminished price of tin, is the grand reliance of the Currency- 
doctors, to prove the enormous depreciation of commodities as com- 
pared with gold. Mr. MunprLti—one of the ablest in the school, 
though not, perhaps, altogether of it—after admitting that in many 
articles a diminished cost of production, and “ other causes,” may 
in part account for the increase in the quantity of the exports and 
their diminution in money value, observes— 

‘* There is one among our articles of export which may afford reasonable evi- 
dence in this respect,—namely, tin unwrought. The Cornwall mines are 
worked now exactly as they were in 1814. Tin is got nowhere else in Europe ; 
and at present, from no other than the Cornwall and Banca mines. We have, 
therefore, in some measure a monopoly of the article, and are enabled to suit the 
supply to.the demand ; the increase of which, as it should seem, should be to in- 
crease the price. Yet the quantity exported has increased yearly since 1814, 
until the three last years that it has fallen off. The Finance Accounts do not 
enable me to state how much depression fell upon tin in common with other 
articles of export in 1811 ; but since 1814 the depression amounts to upwards of 
50. per cent. ; which, as it appears to me, can be ascribed only to the defalca- 
tion in the supplies of gold and silver from the mines, increased by the conse- 

uences attending the return to cash payments in 1819, and the putting down of 
the Small Notes in 1826. Its depression, as stated in the Finance Accounts, 
accordingly appears to have been greatest .in the years 1819, 1820, and 1821 ; 
ain in the year 1826; and again in 1830, when the Small Notes were com- 
pletely withdrawn from circulation.” 

From practical information of the highest authority, which we 
have received upon the subject, we are able to deny both the facts 
and the conclusions. There is no monopoly, but extensive compe- 
tition, both abroad and at home. Changes have taken place in the 
mode of working, increasing the supply and reducing its cost. 

Up to 1813, the tin of Cornwall pretty well supplied the markets 
of the world; though the Malayan and other Eastern mines pre- 
vented a close monopoly. About that period, the island of Banca 
‘was conquered by the British; and the mines (which from politi- 
cal and other causes had hitherto been much neglected) were 
worked under different auspices. The result was, that in 1817, 
they produced 2,083 tons, or more than half the produce of the 
Cornish mines in the same year. This produce is still increasing, 
and Mr. Crawrurp supposes it probable that it might reach to 
6,000 tons. Previous to the rediscovery (if we may so speak) of 
the Banca mines, the East India Company annually purchased, at 
a contract-price, from 20 to 25 per cent. of the Cornish tin, which 
was exported to China; and they persisted in forcing this opera- 
tion till 1817, when the respective differences (of 22 to 67) in the 
price of Banca and Cornish tin, compelled them to abandon it. 
From that time, any thing like a combination in Cornwall has totally 
ceased, if it ever existed. There is very considerable competition 
both between miners and smelters. 

The loss of the Indian and China trade would itself have acted 
considerably on the price of tin; but it was not in the East alone 
that the English commodity was exposed to competition. A low rate 
of freight, aggravated by the want of return cargoes, caused the 
Banca tin to be brought to Europe at a cheap rate, and to compete 
with the Cornish in every market. Latterly, it has even been 
imported into England, and bonded for re-exportation, notwith- 
standing the increased charges incurred by that circuitous mode. 
So far from Cornwall possessing a monopoly, or any thing like a 
monopoly of the foreign trade, its produce is everywhere met. 
And after a long and protracted struggle—which improvements in 
the working perhaps alone enabled it to sustain—the exportations 
of English tin are yearly diminishing. The extent to which these 
bs sg operations have taken place is shown by the subjoined 

les. 


TIN BONDED FOR RE-EXPORTATION. BRITISH TIN EXPORTED. 
Year ending Year ending 
Sth January. Cwts. 5th January. 
MED Clecedoceodencocce 6,377 1825 
EE, Skaneuideandeaanse 2,110 1828 
RE poi ech ei sdvee 2,574 1829 
3830 .. esesseesee 1,864 1830 
VBSL ceceecceceesesevee 15,539 1831 





sb sieennnes seveeee 8,099 TED coceppiihceoses ores aly IOS 
In.the:mean, time, alterations were made in the mode of work- 


It may as well be said, | 





ing the Cornish mines, which have diminished the charges both 
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of raising and smelting tin. Such mines, for instance, as are 
drained by steam, have economized one “half the expense, 
by improvements in the steam-engine. The process of stamp- 
ing—that is, pounding—tin ores, was formerly carried on 
by water-power. This supply was of course uncertain; and 
the machinery was sometimes partially employed, sometimes 
altogether suspended. This obstruction has been removed 
by the application of steam-engines to the purpose of stamping; 
which has facilitated and somewhat economized the working, es- 
pecially of larger mines. The actual outlay in the cost of produc- 
tion has also diminished. The wages of labour are lower; and 
the prices of all articles used in mines—such as iron, steel, gun- 
powder, candles, cordage, and timber—have fallen considerably, 
probably not less than 30 per cent. Improvements have also 
taken place in smelting. e 
To render the matter as intelligible as possible, we subjoin 
three more tables. No. I. exhibits the annual produce and aver- 
age price of English tin from 1811 to 1830. It will be seen that, 
in some of the years immediately following 1811—the ‘grand cli- 
macteric, the Mundellian era of decline—the price of the article 
was so intractable as to rise when it should have fallen. About 
the time when the Banca mines may be supposed to have pro- 
duced an effect, prices became feverish; when the East India Com- 
pany ceased exporting, they rapidly declined; and excepting for 
a short period preceding the Bubble year, that declension has con- 
tinued. The table No. II. exhibits the real and official value of the 
exports for the last five years. So far as these returns prove any 
thing, they seem to show, that the commodity is at last finding 
its level. Instead of exhibiting the “ continuance of depression 
without the intermission of a single year,” as Mr. MunpDELL as- 
serts, they show a difference sometimes in favour of the real, 
sometimes in favour of the oflicial value; but this fluctuation 
never extends in either case beyond 4 percent. No. III. shows 
the quantity of tin supplied to the East India Company from 1793 
to 1817. The reader will observe (in No.1.) the difference in price 
between 1815, two years before the Company closed their contract 
system, and 1819, two years after its close. 
No. I. | 
ANNUAL PRODUCE AND ANNUAL 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORNWALL 
TIN FROM 1811 to 1830. 


Average Price | 


No. II. 
TIN UNWROUGHT, EXPORTED FROM 
GREAT BRITAIN TO FOREIGN 
PARTS. 


Year, Tons. r Cwt. Year ending ALUE, 

MOSEL ccatns, Settee seanne Wl. 1s. 6d. | 5th January. Official. Real. 
Li. ee OTS. <sc8. 68 0 | 23 eceee 180,768/. ... 187,887/. 
BOIS ...2..° 2,004 2.0. 614 0 | 1829 ...... 151,308 ... 147,130 
1814 ...... BU i..i. 716 6 1830 ...... 121,261 ... 120,105 
VOD 5: 2sc0se sQQAl i... 106 | ro 111,052 ... 106,134 
IBIG. ...505 te a 514 6 — 1832 wae 74,457 ... 77,118 
i er Sal, nesees 413 6 

BEES cagice 3,745 «2.00. 410 0 

1819 ...... B08 65... 316 6 No. III. 

aes ceeeee = soeeee 3 13 6 | CORNISH TIN SUPPLIED TO THE EAST 
ar ant npn itt rs = : INDIA te FROM 1794 
i oe 4,031 ...+0s 5 5 6 TTT Te -sideeiasiie 
1ee8 55. ASBYO 22.5. 426 Toe per Near. 
POD Sikss. VEO sxeaws 4°9 6 1794 to 1798 ... 5,929 ... 1,185 
RONG. 2daeci 4,406 ...... 319 0 1799 to 1803 ... 2,888 .... 577 
pS Pe ee 3817 6 1804 to 1808 ... 3,159... 631 
TOS .s<s05 4,696 ...... 38138 0 1809 to 1814 ... 3,145 ... 629 
1829 ...... 4,390 ...... 314 6 1814 to 1817 ... 1,318 ... 439 
1830 ...... 4,183 ...... 3810 0 





So much for the unaltered value of tin. Before taking leave 
of the subject, we should observe, that this trade is not free from 
that “ interference” to which Mr. MunpELt attributes so much 
social evil. The home producer, it is true, is protected by a duty 
of 27. 10s. per ewt. on foreign tin; but in addition to the competi- 
tion of the Indian Islands, he has to struggle with a grievous and 
vexatious tax. The King or Prince of Wales, as Duke of Corn- 
wall, levies a duty of 4s. 6d. per ewt. upon all the tin raised in his 
duchy. The net revenue it yields to the Crown is comparatively 
nothing, the produce being nearly absorbed in the expenses of 
collection ; but the restrictions on the smelters for the sake of le- 
vying the duty are exceedingly vexatious, and more onerous than 
the amount of the tax. As it is an impost not levied or professed 
to be levied for the benefit of the public, it should be remitted at 
once, even if it be necessary to compensate the officers who hold 
places under the Duke's patent. 





AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


Wuart exceeding asses we are! We could laugh for ever at the 
follies of men, did we not grieve over the fact of belonging to 
them. 

A couple of foreigners of rank,a Prince and a Count, quarrelled 
with each other: it seems something offensive was said in a whis- 
per—the time, evening—after dinner at a club—or a party—'um- 
porte: the satirist must pay for his whisper in early rising, and 
blood, or the chance of it. The Prince retires to his hotel—writes 
the hostile billet—at five in the morning the stain must be wiped 
out. The Count, returning home at a late hour, finds the hotel- 
scribble challenging to mortal combat. What is to be done fora 
friend, and what for arms? Here is a delicate distress! bloodshed 


to be done, and nothing to do it with, and no friend to. swear it: 


was done fairly! Concvive, then, a Russian son of Adam wander- 
ing about this civilized capital in the middle of the night, seeking, 
not. an honest man with a lantern, but a friend—a modern friend 
—and then trying shop after shop, by lamplight, for a gunsmith's 
abode, Luckily, the ase Guards were keeping the national 
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watch—a lordling had a pair of hair-triggers, and the “ kindness” 
to lend them for the occasion. Well then—by the @*d of an Eng- 
lish noble, two Russian ones are enabled to blow each other's 
brains out. But the weapons are more capricious than is known 
to Russian art; they go off, under clumsy handling; and the man 
who will not for his life apologize for the offensive whisper, has 
to apologize for a random report. A mutual fire takes place—no 
effect: but the Police are seen in the horizon—sauve qui peut, as 
at Waterloo—off run the Russian Princes and their friends (not 
leaving, it is to be hoped, the lordling’s pistols as a lawful prize) * 
the ground is cleared—no shutter is wanted at Chalk Farm: the 
matter is made up, by means of a note or two—and thus ends a 
modern affair of honour! And these are rational men—nobles 
slave or serf owners perhaps—managers of the welfare of thou- 
sands—nay, perhaps, diplomatists and ministers, on whom, now or 
at some other time, the fate of millions of honest citizens may rest! 
This, then, is honour: to take fire at a whisper—to scribble a 
challenge in a coffeeroom—to wander about the streets, glass in 
hand, to decipher the ensign of a pistolmaker’s shop—to borrow 
implements of destruction, of the management of which you are 
jgnorant—and after blundering away half an hour in the ineffec- 
tual use of them, to run away from the Police of the neighbour- 
hood! 








OLD WOMEN—THE PLAGUES OF THE POLICE. 
TueErE is no more formidable person than a spiteful old woman ata 
police office, if she chooses - and it is probably an inward feeling of 
their power and invulnerability, that has always made them so dis- 
liked, and yet so feared, on the part of the ignorant and lowly. This 
used to give a high gusto to the drowning and burning of witches : 
the delight of the populace in these exhibitions is only explicable on 
the ground of their being delivered from an antagonist with whom 
there is no means of contending. For what can you do witha plaguy 
oldwoman? Sheisof the nettle tribe—a walking Noli me tangere ; 
she is acrid from the condensation of the humours; she has outlived 
her beauty, even her womanhood— and is almost exempt from the 
wants of humanity ; for she rarely eats—indeed, the means of mas- 
tication are wanting : but she drinks—here is her failing, and her 
source of mischief. She is nearly independent of raiment: the day 
of fashion is long past—and patches are substituted for finery, 
rather in fear of acts of Parliament than the weather,—for cold 
never touches her: her hide is of leather—Russia leather or mo- 
rocco—corrugated—tanned. The damps penetrate, it is true, and 
establish a chronic rheumatism, which, like rust on hinges of an- 
cient doors, makes the joints creak vilely, but seems to act as a 
preservative against the edaa rerum, and instead of letting down 
the machine, only lends acrimony to all its movements. An old 
woman's wheels are kept going by vinegar, a young woman's 
by oil. How can you punish one of these mischievous old 
women? it is impossible: she is protected by pity, and by 
the bluntness of her own feelings, and the impossibility of 
disposing of her. Who could beat an old woman? it would be 
like fisticuffing a bunch of keys, or horsewhipping a parchment 
bag of bones. No one could place her zig-zag limbs on the tread- 
mill: to see her shrivelled angularities sticking upon the wheels 
of that machine for the exercising of flesh and blood, would be a 
spectacle intolerable to humanity. Transportation is also out of 
the question: she is not worth the money ; neither would she be 
of any use in any land, except that Epicurean one in which 
they eat their grandmothers. What sauce these luxurious people 
have discovered, we know not; but it must far surpass the King 
of Oupr’s, and is doubtless a secret worth knowing. Who would 
hang an old woman—more especially now, that criminals are 
gibbeted? A very old woman, like Saran Sroxes mentioned be- 
low, would in case she were hung up, /udibrium ventis, depopu- 
late the most fertile neighbourhoods—nay, produce a strike in all 
Manchester itself—were justice so ruthless as to exhibit her im- 
mortal remains in its vicinity—‘ the cynosure of neighbouring 
eyes. 

Old women, we see from the police reports, are the dread 
and scourge of constables, and puzzle their worships, the Magis- 
trates,even more than the thirty thousands of the frail sisterhood. 
We have lately read of a sort of Cerberus old woman, who 
is the terror of her neighbourhood, the autocrat of Aldgate and 
Whitechapel—the pensioner of four parishes, and yet receiving 
her contributions, as a monarch takes his civil list, that is with a 
kick of condescension. To be below all law, is the same thing as 
being above it. “ Wild in streets the wrinkled savage runs” in 
the midst of civilization: on the mere strength of age and rheu- 
matism and a biting tongue, she indulges in all the wilfulness of 
nature. In ancient times, a short way would have been found for 
her—a stake or stream would have relieved her oppressed neigh 
bours ; but modern humanity lets her loose to prey on her kind 
—the hyzena of the East—of London. 

_ At will be necessary in a Reformed Parliament to take into con- 
sideration the Law of Old Women. If the great BentHam had 
not departed, alas! too soon, we might have hoped from his all- 
embracing mind, a good tough Old Woman “ Codification Pro- 
posal.” But he is gone, and we shall be driven to consult the 
Twelve Judges. The infants puzzle the administrators of City 
law very seriously, but they are not a fiftieth part so dangerous 
as.the other childhood. 

-That cases of this.sort are by no means free from difficulty, we 
beg. to exemplify by the following extract from the Times ; which 
we have preserved as.a great curiosity, .not only in illustration of 














the power of old women, but likewise as a specimen of the Elo- 
quence of the Low. Demostuenss himself could not have put 
some of the commonplaces of rhetoric with more force than Saran 
Stokes, the untutored and uncultivated pauper—strong only in 
her double-distilled rheum, acrimonious as juice of euphorbium. 


THE INTRACTABILITY OF AN OLD WOMAN. 

MAnsionnouse.—A female pauper, nearly sixty years of age, named Sarah 
Stokes, was charged before Sir Chapman Marshall with having frequently in- 
sulted Kinnersley, the Beadle of Aldgate, and threatened to beat him. She had 
contrived to get about 80s. a week by her facility of telling lies, and was at 
last detected and punished, just after having levied contributions upon four 
parishes. 

Kinnersley stated, that the defendant, after having collected a mob about ‘his 
house, let fly a volley of the grossest abuse against him and his family, and fol- 
lowed him about, swearing that she would do for him and all who belonged to 
him. Upon one occasion, he had given her a loaf of bread; but she threw it 
at his windows; and, indeed, take a for all in all, he never had seen, even in 
Aldgate, so outrageous a person. As she was a woman remarkable for keepin 
her word when she promised to beat any body, and asshe was well able to fight, 
he apprehended serious injury from her. 

The defendant, in a very mild manner, assured the Alderman that she had 
used no threat towards the Beadle ; but she had found it necessary to say some- 
thing to his son, who had struck her and dragged her along the street for no 
offence. For the sake of the public, she thought it would be proper to chastise 
such a fellow, and she had accordingly given him notice of a right good topper. 

Sir C. Marshall—“ Oh, then, you meant to punish him ?” 

Defendant—“ I did, s’elp me G—d, your Worship; and as sure as I’m poor, 
but honest, I'll pitch it into him the first opportunity.” 

The Beadle of an adjoining parish said, that Mrs. Stokes was the terror of that 
part of thecity. No matter how kindly she was treated, her fancy lay in abus- 
ing and beating people ; and it was all the same to her whether she had to fight 
with man or woman. She had, at the same time, a strong fancy for gin, which 
she drank when she could get it, until it stretched her in the mud; and on 
Monday last she was dragged out of the puddle to the watchhouse. 

Defendant—“ It’s all true about the gin. I was ‘ mops and brooms’ Sunday, 
sure enough ; but that’s no reason I’m to be keelhauled and floored like a bullock 
agoing to be slaughtered. Blessed if I don’t give it your son, Kinnersley, for 
that ere whopping. I'll fetch him a right down jolly good topper.” 

Kinnersley said he had no doubt of the woman’s intention. 

Defendant—* Ay, and I’m blessed if I don’t make you sing out, too, if I catch 
you, some day. I have a long score against you, you hard-hearted old willan. 
Pll give it you where you cupboard your grub—blessed if I don’t, and no mistake.” 

Sir Chapman Marshall said, that the defendant’s conduct at that moment con- 
firmed the truth of the beadle’s statement. 

Defendant—* Oh, please your worship, I don’t say I'll pitch it into Mr. 
Kinnersley—I only say I'll fetch his son a wipe or two, for serving out my body 
just as if it was a bullock’s.” 

Sir C. Marshall—“ Kinnersley, do you swear that you are in fear of this 
woman?” 

Kinnersley—* Certainly Ido, Sir. 

Defendant—“‘ Afeard of me?  Afeard of a poor old woman’s tongue ? 
There’s a dung-cock for you. Well, I’m blowed if you a’nt a fellow of spirit. 
Why, I say, my master, blessed if I’d lower myself by — my hand to you, 
for what are you a’ter all, but a poor insignificant old rascal of a beadle ! ” 

Sir C. Marshall—‘‘ You must procure bail. You'are a most incorrigible 
woman—your whole conduct here proves it.” 

Defendant—‘ Bail! me find bail. Blowedif I find bail. Idon’t care how 
long you stow me in the crib. And I'll tell you what, Kinnersley, keep your 
body up till I comes out, and then we’ll see which is the best man, you or me 5. 
for I’m blessed if I don’t pitch it into you, in your wittling apartment, and no: 
mistake.” 

Mrs. Stokes was then conveyed to the Compter in default of bail.— Times. 


She is most ferocious.” 





BURYING ALIVE. 


Tue Globe the other day had a story of a mother who was very 
nearly, and of a little boy who was actually buried alive. In va- 
rious parts of the country, since the Cholera visited us, an appre- 
hension of patients being consigned to the earth prematurely has 
been entertained; and the apprehension has in many quarters 
been the source of much affliction to the survivors, and not unfre- 
quently of excitement and disturbance. Even in that quiet and 
considerate portion of the empire called North Britain, the hurried 
interment of cholera patients has been the cause of serious rioting. 
Only last week, the village of Pathhead, in Fife,* was the scene of 
a struggle between the special constables sworn in for the purpose 
of seeing the behests of the Board of Health carried into due 
effect, and the populace ; whom no authority, medical or political, 
could persuade that a body should be put below the ground until 
there was proof indisputable of its unfitness to remain above it. 
With all deference for our excellent contemporary’s information, 
we don’t believe oue word of the story in the Globe, though it be 
backed by the authority of “a most respectable correspondent ;” and 
as little do we participate in the apprehensions of the weavers of 
Pathhead that Dr. Danpy was about to be buried alive. In 
cholera, of all diseases, the features of Death are not so undistin- 
guishable that he should be mistaken for Sleep his brother, or 
Trance his imitator; neither is there the remotest chance, in # 
malady so singular as well as fatal in its effects—which converts. 
the pure and bounding current of life into a thick and sluggish: 
stream, which can no longer pursue its languid way from the 
great reservoir to the extremities—that any revivifying change 
should ensue from the mere absence of motion, of which the pa- 
tient is, for the most part, incapablelong before the breathdeparts. 
But while we express our scepticism of such tales as the Globe's, 
—and while we do not sympathize in, and therefore cannot altogether 
approve of, the violent resistance to the orders of Cholera Boards 
in Pathhead and elsewhere,—we must not be understood as con- 
curring in the propriety of the Board orders. 
We have no wish again to enter on the hackneyed question of 
the infectiousness of cholera; we believe it to be quite as infee- 
* Pathhead, or Dunikier, is.a small straggling village immediately to the east of the 


“lang toon o’ Kircaldy.” It used to be famous for its ndil manufactory. It was that 


paseeaatery which first suggested to Apam Smrru his’ theary of the Division of ’ 
abour, 
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tious as other diseases of indigestion, and no more. But, whether 
it be infectious, in the ordinary sense, or not, of this we have no 
doubt, that the power of the infection is not rendered more intense 
by death. On the contrary, from the chemical changes which are 
at work, there seems not the slightest reason for supposing, that 
in a very short time after death, all chance of infection from 
contact with the body wholly ceases. But contact, which during 
the life of the patient is inevitable, ceases after his death to be 
either necessary or of ordinary occurrence. The body is laid out, 
the door of the apartment is closed, the window thrown open, and 
thus it remains until the appointed hour of interment. On the 
man who would assert that, under such circumstances, any mat- 
ter of infection, however virulent, could so accumulate as to en- 
danger the health of the inmates of the house, much more of the 
neighbourhood, we would disdain to waste an argument. Then, 
see the effect of permitting, with all reasonable caution—for to 
that we object not—the interment of patients who decease from 
cholera, to be proceeded in agreeably to the customs of the dis- 
trict. What, according to all the authorities, most predisposes to 
diseases of an enfeebling character? Why, lowness of spirits. 
And what can possibly contribute more to depress the spirits of a 
‘whole town, than this uncalled-for and most offensive practice of 
hurried interment? The disease is terrible in itself. Few that 
-afflict humanity run their course more rapidly, or produce greater 
and ghastlier changes. All this is calculated to alarm ; and as if all 
this were not enough, no sooner is the poor tossed patient at rest, 
than forth rush the infection-mongers to scare poor humanity out 
‘of what remained of its seven senses, with a ery of “ Run for 
the sexton!” The few trembling mourners who venture, notwith- 
standing the denunciation of the doctors, to accompany the re- 
mains of a relative or friend to the churchyard, retire with the 
sure presentiment that they are to be the martyrs of their affec- 
tion : they ponder in solitary sadness on the coming disease, until 
phantasy becomes reality, and thus fall victims of theoretical pre- 
cautions against the visitations of a malady which might other- 
wise have passed them by. 

We shall not dwell on the revolting scenes to which the imme- 
diate interment law has too frequently led,—mobs fighting over 
dead bodies,—houses broken open, and funerals performed not by 
undertakers but by policemen,—scenes which do more real in- 
jury to society than ten choleras could inflict : we would merely 
point to one effect of the Board rules. Relations hesitate to quit, 
even for a moment, the remains of a father or a brother which au- 
thority is about to ravish from them; neighbours pour into the 
house of death, lest their condolings should be all too late; friend- 
ship brings its tens, and curiosity (which proverbially grows upon 
danger) its hundreds. Thus the labours of the Board terminate 
in an exemplification of the old adage,—while they are attempting 
to thrust Nature out at the door, she is making good her entrance 
by the window; and instead of preventing the spread of infection, 
the only issue of their anti-social regulations is its more direct and 
certain diffusion. 

EVERY MANAGER HIS OWN PUNCH. 
WE are anxious for the autobiography of the Manager of the 
Little Haymarket. We hope to see him out yet—in order to read 
of his high doings with the Press. Oh the hero! what pages he 
will assign to the grand act of putting an extinguisher on the 
Globe !— 

++. “ Aug. 23d. On this day I gave orders to my stage-manager, to 
Ee the word to my confidential second box-officer, to put a stop to the circu- 

ation of the Globe in my sphere. To be sure, I could ill afford an heroic 
act of the kind; but the right way with the Press is to show spirit, as the 
ening $e can do me no harm: my houses are already empty—can these vil- 
‘Janous Editors make them more so?... .” 

It is very true—the Press is powerless on inanity. What could 
a steam-engine do upon an exhausted receiver? 

“ The Choleric Man,” as performed at the Haymarket, may be 
_ judged of by the following critique— 

‘ If it were not for the notion of the cholera, we might be induced to recom- 
mend the fiery proprietor and manager of the Haymarket Theatre to swallow an 
ice or two this warm weather. Would it be believed that this extraordinary 

rson, because our opinion of the representation of the Hunchback on Monday 

‘last did not entirely please him (for be it known, gentle reader, it was alto- 
gether very favourable), has not only withdrawn his ticket—which, however 
ridiculous, he had a right to do; but has deemed himself entitled to perform a 
mixture of ancient Pistol and Bobadil in this office—which he had no right todo 
atall. Does this unreasonable individual think that we ate to be bribed by his 
ticket into unqualified panegyric of his theatre; or that we have nothing to do 
in the dog-days but to be suffocated night after night in the Haymarket Theatre ? 
the company of which, by the way, we think generally very able, and 
have uniformly said so. If such of our readers as interest themselves 
in these matters will only turn to last Tuesday’s Globe, they will see 
the remarks which haye produced this rampant manager’s ire, and judge 
for themselves. One thing alone we regret—that no editorial person was 
present to give a due reception to his vulgar abuse at this place, which 
on a former occasion was excused and passed over from a losing and pas- 
sionate man. As to the rest, every body knows which side is more frenefited by 
theatrical indulgence to the press; and we must inform Mr. Morris, that we 
regard the abstraction of his ticket with the profound indifference and contempt 
to which the act, and still more the manner of it, are so justly entitled.” — Globe, 
Friday, August 24. 

We have turned to the Tuesday's Globe; and, much to our 
astonishment, have.found an elaborate critique, dealing much in 
pe chosen but not at all in censure. What would this Punch of 
a’ Manager have? Has he been intoxicated with undeserved 
praise, and is he running a muck among the critics? or is he 
only hanging up the Globe in terrorem ? 

Managers of theatres are naturally desirous that reports of their 











proceedings should be presented to the public, not in dry adver- 
tisements, but as seen through the eyes of men of talent and ex- 
perience. A critique written by an able and experienced playgoer, 
should it be favourable, is worth a thousand advertisements: if 
unfavourable, it is an early and gentle hint to the manager—better 
than a series of empty houses. 

It is with these views that admissions are given to the critics of 
the Press—gratis—literally, gratis, that is,a gift with thanks, 
Managers of course take their chance: they ask for judges and 
reporters, and they have generally reason to be satisfied. The 
Newspapers would lose nothing if the Theatres were swallowed 
by an earthquake to-morrow: the Theatres would lose more than 
half of the air they breathe by the extinction of the Press. But 
here is the Little Haymarket man, who, because his show-box is 
empty, demands not a critic, but a ¢rwmpeter; and, it seems, has 
had the folly to suppose that he was paying the trumpeter's wages 
by an ukase of free admission for the season. Oh, the vanity of 
these kings for the night—these emperors behind the scenes! 
The Manager, taking pattern by the Frankfort decree, has deter- 
mined on putting down the freedom of the Haymarket Press; and 
finds the Press—on their knees?—no—laughing at the diabolical 
exploits of 7] vero polichinello. 








THE VOCAL SOCIETY. 

THE printed prospectus of this society is now before us, and we are 
able to speak with certainty on a subject so interesting to the mu- 
sical world. Looking to its professed objects, and the means which 
it possesses of giving those objects effect, no existing establish- 
ment, and none of which we have any record, equals or has 
equalled it in importance or in power. Vocal music is, confessedly, 
the highest branch of the art; and there are at this moment a 
greater number of well-educated native singers in the metropolis 
than at any former period. The artist is compelled to keep pace 
with the increased demands which the learning of the German 
school and the ornamental exuberance of the Italian make upon 
his powers. Music, as a science, was formerly uncultivated by 
singers : they were a separate and distinct class from composers, 
whose province they had neither the power nor the ability to in- 
vade. What was the exception has nearly become the rule, and 
almost every eminent singer of the present day has given evidence 
of a more extended cultivation of his art. We need only to name 
Brauam, Knyvert, Cooke, Horn, Horncastiz, and WELSH, as 
evidences of the fact. This is the natural, and indeed the neces- 
sary consequence of the advanced state of musical science and 
taste. Another cause of the improvement of the public taste is 
the publication of classical music ; for which there is now a con- 
stant and increasing demand. The extended circulation which the 
Masses of Haypn and Mozart have obtained has mainly accom- 
plished this desirable end. A few years ago, they were unknown; 
they are now in every musical library in the kingdom. Here 
“increase of appetite has grown by what it fed on,” and led to the 
translation and publication of entire works of the highest class of 
writing. These, and other causes which might be mentioned, have 
prepared the way for the public performance of classical vocal 
music in London. The time is arrived when such an undertaking 
may be embarked in with an absolute certainty of complete success, 
af properly conducted. 

The objects at which THe Vocat Society professes to aim, 
are thus expressed in the words of its prospectus— 

“It has often been a subject of regret among the lovers of English vocal music 
that the opportunities of hearing it effectively performed are becoming more rare- 
The compositions of native musicians are nearly banished from the concerts of 
the Metropolis; the Glees of Webbe, Callcott, Cooke, and Battishill, as well as 
those of their living successors, being superseded by the productions of foreign 
composers. Were excellence alone made the test of admission, the English mu- 
sician would have no right to complain; but it may be questioned whether such 
a principle of exclusion is called for by public opinion or the progress of musical 
science ; or whether the compositions of modern Italy are better calculated to 
improve the taste of the professor, and to increase the gratification of the ama- 
teur, than those of our own seceay 

‘The regulations of the several societies formed for the encouragement of 
glee-writing and the practice of glee-singing, preclude the presence of ladies, 
while they are attended with considerable expense wholly unconnected with their 
musical dint. 

‘The intention of Tuk Vocar Sociery is to present, as its principal fea- 
ture, the Vocal Music of the English School, both ancient and modern, includ- 
ing that of the Church, the Chamber, and the Theatre; with the addition of 
Foreign compositions of excellence, Songs, Duets, Concerted pieces, and Cho- 
ruses, several of which (hitherto almost unknown in this country) are preparing 
for performance.” 

This is the proper feeling with which the professors of a liberal 
art ought to enter upon an undertaking of this kind ; and the re- 
sult must be an advance in the knowledge of it, and an approach 
to that standard of excellence which genius loves to contemplate, 
and endeavours, vainly perhaps, to attain. The tone of the pros- 
pectus is the proper and elevated one which English artists of the 
present day ought to take: there is no adulation of fashionable 
folly, no deference to the opinions or caprices of titled greatness ; 
it speaks the plain and manly feeling of men who know wherein 
the true greatness and power of their art resides, and the determi- 
nation to uphold it. Here are no absurd exclusions of music 
because it is new, or because it is old; because it is English, or 
because itis foreign. English music is the natural food of English 
singers, but not to the exclusion of foreign viands of rare and ac- 
knowledged excellence. True genius is confined to no country or 
age, but her productions are the property of the world now a 

hereafter. This truth every existing musical society in London 
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practically denies. It is the distinguishing characteristic of “ the 
Vocal Society ” only. 

A list of its twenty-four members is subjoined to the prospectus ; 
in which appear the following names,—Braxuam, VAUGHAN, Horn- 
casTLE, T. Cooke, Puitiips, E. Taytor, Hosss, Terra, 
Govu.LpgN, BELLAmy, Broapuurst, HAwKINs, and Sate. These, 
alone, will sufficiently evidence the combination of talent which it 
presents, and the united and proper feeling with which it sets out. 
That such men have it in their power to do all they profess—to do 
all and more for the vocal art than any extinct or existing society — 
there can be no doubt. We only hope that the objects for which 
the Society was established will be steadily kept in view—that no 
paltry feelings or selfish interests will be allowed to interfere with 
them ; and its reputation will stand as high as the instrumental 
fame of the Philharmonie. 

The six concerts which the Society proposes to give will take 
place between November and February. 





HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES—A VISIT TO THE 
WORKS OF THE OLD MASTERS. . 


Tr is astonishing how much we lose in the enjoyment of intellec- 
tual pleasures, for want not merely of knowledge, but of reflection ; 
and that, too, in the case of persons with not vulgar minds. This 
is particularly remarkable in the instance of that class of enter- 
tainments which address themselves to the senses,—as though the 
ratification of the eye or the ear indisposed the mind to activity. 
Fret if we sought these pleasures with the true Epicurean feeling, 
we should refine our sense of them by the aids of knowledge, and 
at least give them our undivided attention for the time. Though 
people are apt to consider serious thought too great a labour in 
any thing that concerns their amusement, they are prodigal enough 
of crude speculative opinion. Now, although it is an error to sup- 
pose that it requires technical skill to enjoy the sight of a fine 
picture, it is equally wrong to imagine that the indolent and super- 
ficial gaze of the lounger will suffice to appreciate a fine work of 
art. The same degree of observation which we exercise in admir- 
ing a beautiful face, a graceful form, a fine head, or a delightful 
prospect in nature, will make us acquainted with the same objects 
in a good picture, and we shall admire the imitation in proportion 
to the fidelity with which it is delineated. But there are also 
‘other points to be considered, which require knowledge and re- 
flection as well as attention,—such as the degree of merit in 
the artist’s imitation; the quality of his art; to determine whe- 
ther his skill be simply mechanical, or accompanied with a more 
delicate perception of the beauties of nature, and a_ poetic 
taste in the treatment of his subject; or, in the instance of 
an historical picture, to appreciate the painter's power of draw- 
ing, his taste in colouring, the originality of his conception, the 
felicity of his invention. These require a knowledge of the re- 
sources of the art, and a familiarity with its productions, as well as 
an understanding of the picture and the subject. The value of 
the judgment exercised of course depends on the taste and intelli- 
gence of the individual. But the point we wish to establish is, 
that any intelligent observer, by the steady exercise of his senses, 
will discover in a picture all that is beautiful, as far as the scene 
represented is concerned; that by the very practice of this obser- 
vation, he will acquire a sufficient acquaintance with pictures to 
create a relish for works of art; and if he possesses taste, and will 
be at a little pains to understand the way in which pictures are 
produced, he will attain knowledge sufficient to make his love of 
them productive of all the delight that a picture is capable of con- 
veying. The artist, it is true, looks at pictures with different eyes ; 
but he is apt to regard the mechanism more than its results; at any 
rate, it is not necessary to be a painter in order to appreciate a pic- 
ture. Pictures are not painted for painters, but for those who are 
not. The cant of connoisseurship disgusts sensible people, and 
has tended to make them despise the art of looking at pictures. 
Pedantry is the bane of knowledge ; but it has no necessary con- 
nexion with it. The ostentation of learning is often used as a 
screen for ignorance; and is still more frequently an indication of 
barrenness of mind. Goxtpsmirn, describing Sir Josaua Rey- 
NOLDs, when pestered with these prating cognoscenti, says— 
“¢ When they talk’d of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snufl 
Reynoxps did not treat BurxE so when he spoke of painting. 
He listened to the philosopher, knowing that he would discourse 
upon the end of painting, not of the means. Sir Josnua learnt 
much more from Burke than he from Sir Josnua. The painter 
could talk of his art, which Burxe did not want to learn: but the 
philosopher could conceive, and paint to the mind, imaginative 
pictures more gorgeous than the painter, great as he was, could 
present to the eye. What was it that gave value to the writings 
of Hazuirr on pictures ?—not the technical knowledge of the art 
which he acquired as a student, but his acute discrimination, and 
the profound and imaginative view which he took of the theory of 
art and of the subject. His love for painting was strengthened by 
his knowledge, but his taste was refined by intellect. 
We counsel our readers to visit the British Institution in Pall 
Mall, and test the justice of our opinion. Let them walk through 
the rooms, using the catalogue as a reference, not as a guide; and 


looking attentively at the pictures that strike their eye, they will 


€ surprised to find how their interest will be excited, and how the 
beauties of the pict 


not at first attract will 


will grow upon them. Many which do 
be found well worthy of regard, and more 








so perhaps than those which captivate the senses on the instant. 
They will, in fact, become acquainted with the individuals repre- 
sented in the transcendent portraits before them. 

Titian has portrayed the gallant Surry, one of our earliest 
poets, in the splendid tournament dress, embroidered all over with 


true-lovers-knots, in which he wooed the fair Geraldine. There 
are several other fine heads, though of unknown persons,—for 
instance, a grave old English courtier, by PARMrGi1ANo; a solemn 
ecclesiastic, by SEBASTIAN DEL Piomso, the painter of the grand 
picture of the “ Raising of Lazarus,” in the National.Gallery; the 
likeness (we are sure it must be a true one) ofa singular-looking 
man, with a mild shrewdness of character, and. a. quaint set of 
features, by Parts BorpoNnE; and an old man’s head,. by Rem- 
BRANDT, looking like life, andas fresh asif painted yesterday. But 
perhaps the grandest and most imposing portrait of all is that of 
the Emperor Claudius, painted by Titian, in his broad and bold 
manner: it is a profile view of the face, with a bronzed complexion, 
like the portraits by Giorgiong; and gives us a very vivid im- 
pression of the real character of the man, although it was painted 
from a bust. There is a portrait, by VANpyKe,.of the Marchesa 
Spinola ; a vain and pretty woman, in a stiff dress of crimson silk; 
with a sweet little girl clothed in a livery of purple and gold. 
The portrait of Charles the First, strutting like a drum-major,,and 
looking over his shoulder, with his elbow thrust out at the spec- 
tator—an attitude VANpYKE was too fond of—is an indifferent 
copy ; perhaps painted at the time, but eertainly not by VANDYKE 
himself. There are two or three good portraits by Sir Josnua 
RrEYNOLDs; and two of himself—one a slovenly sketch, flashily 
coloured—the other, better painted, but not a pleasant likeness. 
Artists seldem paint their own portraits well: they sometimes 
flatter themselves, as LawrENCE did, but oftener run into the 
other extreme; and commonly affect a grand look, which spoils 
the character of the likeness. 

Having looked attentively at these and other portraits,—not 
passing by the family group by VeLAsqusz, every head in which 
breathes life, and is full of individual character,—the visitor will, 
we feel assured, conclude with us, that the charm of the old 
portrait-painters is real, and not factitious; and that it consists in 
the exact truth of their resemblances, and the patient skill with 
which they elaborated their works. Knowledge, power, and feel- 
ing for nature, are strongly evident in them—every touch seems to 
have brought them nearer to the reality. 

There are not many historical or poetieal pictures in.this collec- 
tion; nor is it rich in the works of the Italian schools of painting— 
the most imaginative ofany. There is, however, a picture, by 
Satvaror Rosa, called “The Discovery of Pythagoras,” whichis 
a fine example of his elevated style, the poetic feeling of which 
supports the dignity of his design. A view of Tivoli, by this great 
genius, represents a wild and lovely scene, with a mountainous 
distance and a broken foreground, and the temple crowning the 
rocky precipice, like order rising out of ehaos.. Que of. WILsoN’s 
poetic landscapes, the Niobe, is hung as a companion to it; and 
it is worthy of the honour. There are several of this picture, and 
this is not the best. Wu1son had not the mind of SaALvaror or of 
Nicoto Poussin, and his inability to draw the human figure 
placed him at a great disadvantage im comparison with these two 
mighty painters of epic landscapes; but he was-a truly great 
landscape-painter, and merits his appellation of “the English 
Claude.” N. Poussin’s classical compositions, of which there are 
two or three fine specimens, are somewhat cold and crude in co- 
lour, and French in style; but his drawing, and the elaborate 
taste in which he arranges his draperies, show the accomplished 
painter. Of Muritio, who painted Madonnas and peasant boys 
with equal sweetness and beauty, here are two pictures, full of 
human interest, and characterized by his simplicity of treatment 
and unaffectedly natural style,—the Infant Christ in the Temple, 
and the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes;. the latter only a 
sketch for a larger picture; but there is enough in it to gratify 
the mind. 

A little picture by RusENs—an allegory of the Horrors of 
War—is a rich specimen of his lavish colouring. The St. Martin 
Dividing his Cloak with the Beggar—which he does in a most 
gallant and ostentatious manner—looks like the work of his 
pupils ; though it affords a good idea of RusEns's style of paint- 
ing large pictures. It has always been customary, as it is at this 
day, for painters to employ their pupils to copy their pictures ; and 
this accounts for the numberof duplicates and even triplicates ‘of 
celebrated pictures ; all of which are styled originals, and may by 
courtesy be considered so, since they were produced under the 
eye of the master, who in most cases touched upon or corrected 
them; but still, the difference in the copy, to any one who has 
seen the original, is like that between a ray of light and its re- 
flection. 

We have not space to enter upon the merits of the Dutch pic- 
tures; nor is it needful, for the truth of the imitation makes their 
merits cognizable at sight. The minute and often disgusting 
fidelity of the Boors of Ostapr, TeN1ERs,-and Jan STEEN, and their 
merrymakings—the exquisitely finished miniature pictures of 
Mieris, TERBuRG, Gerarp Dovuw, Metzu, &c.—Ruyspakt's 
moist, green landscapes, with waterfalls, and his old brick arches 
overgrown with weeds—Hossima’s farm-houses and woody land- 
scapes—VANDERNEER'S moonlight scenes—the marine views of 
VANDERVELDE and VANDERCAPELLA—WATERLOO's rich and 
faithful woodland scenes—are in no danger of being ‘passed over. 





Cuyr’'s brilliant effects of sunlight, which envelop as in a haze 








‘dark. bead-like eyes are very characteristic. 
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of luminousness the objects: in his pictures, bespeak the gusto as 


~wellias the: skill with which this. most.delightful: of the: Dutch 


— depicted: nature. The very cattle seem conscious of the 


‘luxurious warmth of the atmosphere. 


Our own GainsBoroven has a charmingly natural picture of 
a rustic girl carrying a pan of milk:- the ruddy cheeks and little 
There is also one of 
his sketchy pictures of a shady nook, with a cottage overgrown 
with trees; and a coast.scene, painted in his rapid and loose but 
natural style. Here is one of Bontneton’s richly coloured and 
brilliant coast-scenes,—the very opposite of GAaINsBoroven’s, 
yet equally like nature; and also one of CANALErtI's broad, cool, 
clear, and vivid views in Venice,—the reality of which is injured 
by the mechanical manner in which the water is indicated. Ca- 
NALETTI, by the way, never painted one half the pictures that go 
by hisname. His manner of painting is generally considered hard 


‘in its foree: we have seen an undoubted work of his—a view of 


Westminster Bridge during its erection—which, for tenderness of 
tone and aerial distance, is equal to CLhaupE or TurNER. There 
is nothing harsh or mechanical about it ; but it is 

* Light touched with softening hue ;” 
the gradations of light and colour are extremely delicate. 

But we must break off; leaving the subject with 
* Slow, reluctant, amorous delay.” 

We must first, however, commend to the especial notice of our 
readers a delicious picture of female innocence by Grreuze, and a 
St. James, with two boys, by ANpREA DEL Sarto. This last will 
enable the uninitiated visitor to form an idea of the best works of 
the Italian School; and if in the general design and execution of 
the picture, and the expression of the faces, he finds nothing to 
admire, we should despair of his ever being able to enjoy the 
sight of a fine picture. 


NEW PRINTS. 


’ Tue First Number of a set of Engravings from the pictures of the late 


Henry Liverserce—an artist of great talent both in his observation and 
delineation of character, in scenes of familiar life especially—promises an 
amusing work. The plates are very well engraved in mezzotint, with great 
clearness and fidelity, by Messrs. Ginter, Warp, QuiLLey, Bromiry, 
&c. LiversErcr’s paintings translate well into black and white. The 
truth and simplicity of his style are favourable for this object. The 
engraver needs not doubt the meaning of a touch or a turn of the 
features ; the artist’s purpose is plainly expressed. The subjects in this 
Number are—a Cobler reading Cobbett’s Register; Macheath in the 
condemned cell; anda comfortable old Porter answering the inquiry of 
a shock-headed Ploughboy, who is the bearer of a present of game. 
The Cobler is capital; only he is represented reading the last, or 
advertisement page of the Political Register, in order to enable the 
oped to show the titlepage with its gridiron crest: this should have 

en avoided ; it lessens the force of the incident. The artist’s Mac- 
heath is not the hero of Gay’s Opera; though the face has appropriate 
character of the unscrupulous sort. Liverseece hit off the expression 
and manner of a real person, and delineated actual scenes and characters, 
with nice discrimination ; but he failed in his conceptions of ideal per- 
sons. He was deficient in the inventive faculty. 

Mr. Wixi has drawn on stone a forcible and expressive likeness 
of Earl. Grey; the fault of which is its being too young. This, we 
suspect, is not a mistake of accident, but.of design, and one that this 
artist, as a limner of noble persons, accustoms himself to. It is, how- 
ever, bad taste, and but poor flattery. George the Fourth might be 
ashamed of his age ; but Lord Grey has reason to be proud of his years, 
seeing that the last are the most glorious of his life, and also consistent 
with his youthful manhood. The effect of this clumsy mode of flattery 
is remarkable in Mr. Witxrn’s portrait of the Marquis of Stafford ; in 
which. the features are old and the look is young,—a most ludicrous in- 
eongruity. Mr. Witxry’s style is. too bold and truthful for this sort 
of sophistry. 

We have also a hard and vulgar effigy of Lord Brougham, litho- 
graphed by Temrieron. When are we to see a good portrait of the 
Chancellor? Jackson would have been most likely to succeed, but he 
isgone. A portrait of this painter by himself has been engraved in 
mezzotint, by Warp, which conveys.a good idea of his style. The 
face seems to have been done justice to in the print; but the hair and 
the rest of the picture are not so good. 

In the Court Magazine for next month, there will appear miniature 
portraite of the Empress of Russia, from a picture by Dawr, who was 

or many years painter to the Russian Court; and of the young bride of 
the King of Belgium. 

The new Queen appears from this portrait to be a blonde, with 
aquiline nose, arched eyebrows, and a precise mouth; and altogether 
she looks like a handsome and fashionable Frenchwoman,—with some 
of the coldness and formality of her royal husband, but-with a slight 
degree of hauteur in place of his reserve. The sketch is a slight one, 
but ‘neatly executed. 

. H. B. has complimented Mr. Manners Sutton, by giving a charac- 
teristic sketch of him in his official costume as Speaker. It is no ca- 
rieature, but a felicitous:resemblance: 


The hardiest of the Annuals are now beginning to appear above 
ground, and invite our speculations as to the beauty of their pictorial 
blossoms. Turner enters the field, in addition to SranrrELD, Prout, 


. and'Harprne:: hitherto he had only contributed a plate here and there 


-~now he comes. out with a whole book to himself. We hope his 
volume will not be the first to appear; the others will suffer by coming 

f An Annual. of a novel description is announced, under the 
title of the Book of Beauties, by Miss Lanvon ; to be adorned with 
graceful female heads by the best artists, engraved by or under the di- 
rection of Chartes HEatu. 
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GRATTANS LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 


THERE are few writers who have been oftener before our critical 
tribunal than Mr. T. C. Grarran, the author of Highways and 
Byways: as tale-constructor, tragedy-deviser, novel-builder, and 
history-compiler, his works are well known to the public, and have 
on the whole received a large meed of favour: the readers and the 
publishers seem to have been well pleased, and the author cares 
more for their applause than that of the most enlightened ‘critic. 
Critics, indeed, have been most unfriendly to this gentleman; and 
we recollect few forms of ridicule or censure that have not.been 
employed in exploding his works. Nevertheless, they are not 
exploded, and Mr. Grarran publishes annually as if nothing had 
happened. Dwelling in different parts of the Continent, he ev- 
ploits the romance of his neighbourhood, and returns once in 
every twelve or twenty months to lay his stores at Mr. Cotpurn’s 
doors; where, it would seem, they are always acceptable. Mr. 
Gratran’s works are of a kind to please and attract the habitual 
novel-reader; they are of a nature to suit the appetite of the regu- 
lar consumer, thcugh not to please the palate of the more refined 
reader, who resorts to fiction as an occasional relief from severer 
studies, or the still severer task of struggling with the world or 
managing its concerns. The sentimentalities that have been 
laughed at are calculated to stimulate the feelings ordinarily fed 
with the hollow and unsubstantial food of mimic wo; and the 
very common nature of the materials usually employed to work 
out the story, are, by their very commonness in romance, qualified 
to produce their effect on somewhat coarse tastes. Then Mr. 
GRATTAN never fails to infuse into his works extraordinary activity, 
—a bustle which, if it be not gayety, is often taken for business. 
He is, moreover, never deficient in the cockfighting spirit of chi- 
valry, so fascinating to pale young ladies: his heroes are always 
ready to do and dare; no man of Mr. Grarran’s mould ever sticks 
at an impossibility. Add to these characteristics, a judicious choice 
of foreign scene, some rummaging into the Chronicles; and we 
may not wonder how his very liberal usage of the ‘* properties ” of 
the novelist—such as monks, nuns, villains, bravos, cruel chate- 
lains, and suffering beauties—comes to be forgiven at this time of 
day. 

The Legends of the Rhine are not of the Headachy school, like 
some of Mr. Grarran’s former works—the Heiress of Bruges, for 
instance: they are rather calculated to promote a sensation so far 
different, that we would recommend them to be taken immediately 
after the novels of the same author—the effect would be salutary. 
Every guide-book abounds with Legends of the Rhine. These 
Legends, and the Legends of the Hartz Mountains, ought to be 
put into the Index Expurgatorius of every publisher. Just as at 
school the master sometimes posts a list of examples, of which he 
bars the usage,—ALEXANDER and Cuirus, for instance, as; 2 
warning against inebriety,—so we would counsel Mr. CoLpurn to 
placard in his shop all subjects. which now only act to the ex- 
perienced reader as a cry of. “ ware-horse.” It so happens, that 
the majority of these Legends have little to do with the Rhine. 
Mr. Grarran still sticks to his Low Countries; of the romance of 
which he has had a long lease, and which we fervently hope is 
now about to expire. These are, we presume, the last remains 
of his stock—the sweepings of his granaries, and the very 
bottom of his sold-off hayricks. We may now expect that 
he will establish himself on the Rhine, and. take the toll 
on that highroad of romancers: we see signs of such a farm- 
ing project in the last volume, and suspect that we shall be 
often hearing of Highways and Byways in the neighbourhood 
of Heidelburg. We shall be content if Mr. Grarran will give 
us more of his personal experience and observations of character 
and scenery, and less of his chronicle-reading and historical ima- 
ginings. The writings of Mr. Grarran which have most pleased 
us, and which have alone remained on our memory, are certain of 
his Tales, in which he records his own experience, and describes 
characters of his own day, from, we believe, personal intercourse 
with them. 

The nature of these Legends—which are short and numerous, 
and but few distinguished by salient.points—hardly admits of ex- 
tract; and if the general character we have given of them be just, 
it may not be desirable to give any large specimen of Mr. Grar- 
TAN’s talents for the soporific. The best, or at least one of the best 
stories, is that of the ‘“‘ Orphan of Cambray ;” a child found near the 
body of a murdered gipsy, and who being adopted by a Canon of 
the Church, and brought up by his sister, of course turns out to be 
a lovely Countess. From this story we will give an extract; chiefly 
because it contains a good description of a bad part.of Cambray, 
and will confirm our opinion of Mr. Grarran’s success.in painting 
that which he has actually seen. 

There only remained with him in the great eating-hall two persons, and those 
of very different descriptions. One was the) reverend canon of the cathedral, 


Father Nicholas Watermetz; the second, a man dressed in a many-colo 
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pourpoint, covered'with little brass bells, which tingled at every movement of 
the wearer. He, at a signal from Master Bartholomew, hurried out to pre 

the varlets of the Canon, and they, in their turn, prepared his reverence’s mule— 
but this they did not accomplish with equal speed ; for they had sooften clinked 
their cannikens in honour of the king of the guild, that their fingers found it no 
easy task to buckle the straps and tie the various knots of the animal’s caparison. 

Seeing this state of things, Le Baudain ordered the bell-covered attendant, 
who, by name Jacob Parigault, was the sot-souris or fool of the corporation, to 
walk steadily before his reverence’s mule to the bishop’s palace, where he lodged, 
torch in hand, and with a keen eye around him; necessary precautions in pass- 
ing through the quarter called Hell’s Gap, which lay about half way on the 
road. 

The place distinguished by this uncourteous title still exists in the town of 
Cambray; but in the days we write of, it was very different from what it is 
now. But even now it is hideous. Narrow lanes, miserable huts, a poisonous 
atmosphere, a lazy and filthy stream, and a wretched population, form its main 
features. In this vile place, one never sees the broad daylight; a modest 
woman hurries through it, her eyes cast down, and does not breathe freely till 
she is beyond its precincts. And well she may put forth her speed! For nothing 
is seen at the doors or windows of the huts but infamous young females, or, 
crouching on the steps or sitting against the walls, odious old ones, bandying 
base jests or coarse abuse with drunken and ragged men. At times, the sounds 
of cracked and! screaming clarionets and fiddles are heard, playing a fit accom- 
paniment of miserable music to degraded nature. 

At night the aspect of the place is certainly not improved. At all hours there 
arise cries of pain, the sound of blows, the oaths of the depraved. Attracted by 
the tumult the patrol arrives. The lights are instantly extinguished ; the noises 
cease. The unnatural calm is only broken by the measured tread of the guard. 
But no sooner is the regular tramp lost to the keen ears of the listeners, than a 
new murmur begins; new uproars break out; and the peaceable and honest 
citizen, who has ventured into the deceitful repose, hastens his steps towards his 
own respectable and quiet neighbourhood. 

Thisis not a pleasant picture; but five hundred years ago the place presented 
one still worse. 

There were then no signs of civilization, even in its lowest aspect. There 
were neither streets nor houses,—nothing, in fact, but a wide marsh, traversed 
by an ill-made and worse kept causeway, which passed through a large mass of 
crumbling ruins. No Christian ever put foot within them, unless in company 
with some priest, who could set at rest the evil spirits by which they were noto- 
riously haunted. 

The place was approached by a sort of outwork, called the ‘* Hole of the 
Damned.” It was the corner of the town, in which were the ‘ Jews’ Street,” 
“‘Cut-throat Cross,” and ‘‘ Rogues Alley,” the haunt of miscreants of the 
lowest degree of villany. The house of the hangman and the town-gallows 
stood prominent here, as a perpetual remembrancer for the edification of the in- 
habitants. 

During the early part of his homeward ride, the Canon Bartholomew, who 
seemed to enjoy the freshness of the night-air, after the heating debauch from 
which he had risen, entered with much glee into the spirit of the jester’s practi- 
cal jokes, and laughed heartily at the strokes of his rough satire, dealt about on 
the varlets of the churchmen entirely for their master’s amusement. He imitated 
their somewhat staggering gait, and the stuttering utterance which was the 
natural consequence of their excess. He quizzed them without mercy; and 
when they strove to reach him with the end of their quarter-staffs or the thongs 
of the whips they carried for the service of the Canon’s mule, Jacob Parigault 
twisted and turned from them, or upon them, with attitudes as grotesque as 
theirs were awkward, and in a way very often to leave them sprawling in the 
dirty streets. But as the party approached Cut-throat Cross, a more serious air 
was mingled with the fooleries of the sof-souris. 

‘¢ Brother,” said he, taking by the arms a fat and fuddled varlet, who could 
by no means walk straight, so often had he put hand to head during the evening, 
‘*my worthy friend, you would do well to cross yourself, as well as your legs, 
in this unholy spot. Sign, sign quickly, Martin, for God preserve us! the 
Devil himself comes here at night, and his comrades are the dead felons whom he 
slips down from the gibbets, and the Jews—miscreants, whose very mention 
makes my hair stand on end! ” 

The Canon laughed less faintly than before, and his man Martin began in 
good earnest to cross himself as the fool went on. 

“ Saint Nicholas save us! what was that? What a tall black figure! Ah, 
it is gone—easy enough for it! for mayhap it was some pale thin ghost, or worse 
still, some demon of hell.” 

“Hush, hush, good jester,” said Father Nicholas, ‘there should be bounds 
to wit, even were it broader than thine. These jokes are now out of season and 
place ; we are entering on Hell’s Gap, and I must not be disturbed while I re- 
pest the exorcism against all evil spirits ; so go on quietly and silently—and 

ark ye, Martin and Gobert, hold well the bridle, and keep yourselves steady on 
your limbs ! ” 

‘* Reverend Father, the road is long and difficult,” said one of the varlets; 
‘would not your reverence help to cheer usas we go with the story of this aceursed 
place? it will beall over by the time we reach the ruins, and it is there, if your 
reverence remembers, that you always begin the exorcism.” 

“* Ay, do, your reverence,” said the fool; ‘‘ so that if the Devil comes while 
you are telling the story, and carries away fat Martin, we shall be only one the 
ess; you know.” 

‘* Hold thy graceless tongue, Jacob Parigault,” retorted the other ; “ dost not 
see his reverence is crossing himself before ‘he begins to tell us the story ?” 

* * * * * * % 

“Help, help! mercy, merey! The Virgin save us! Avaunt Satan! Martin! 
Gobert ! Holy father, make haste, begin the exorcism, begin, begin! ” and other 
most voluble exclamations burst out this moment from the foo), who lay pros- 
trate on the road, his torch extinguished, and the affrighted company conse- 
quently left in total. darkness. 

To describe a scene so gloomy and involved is what no chronicler would have 
the hardihood to attempt. 

Jacob Parigault had fallen over some substance of greater bulk than a passing 
stone, as the varlets could barely distinguish without being able to judge of its 
exact magnitude or nature. The Canon’s mule made a sudden stop, and had infal- 
libly jerked Father Nicholas right over his bead into the road, had not the good 
man seized a fast hold of the animal’s ears, balancing himself the while on his 
neck, while: the frightened varlets each held one of his reverence’s legs, con+ 
vinced that their only chance of. safety was in sticking to his skirts, and at the 
same time keeping him ina position that would allow of his freely repeating the 
exorcism commanded by the cliurch in such cases. 

“What ailest thee, thou jesting ass?” replied the Canon to the fool’s excla- 
mation. ‘Is this a place br thy fooleries? Thou hast nearly caused me to 
keep ny profane company closer than:I covet.” 

Sel Holy father, take pity on me! Iam. in the gripe of the Devil!” cried the 
‘*Hold thy impious tongue, fellow, nor provoke Heaven’s wrath! On, var- 
lets, on! Let this malapert jester follow as he may,” said Watermetz in an un- 
wonted tone of anger. 

‘Holy saints! He tears me with his claws! he bites me with his teeth! 

Do you not hear his infernal voice? Cruel Father Nicholas! ” 








The piteous tone with whieh this was uttered, and the undwubted ‘soundsof 
a most unehristian voice, fiercely chattering in the direction where the body of 
the fool was lying, convinced the Canon and his: followers that it was:no: jokes 
One of the men, by repeated ' puffings, restored the light’ of the torch, froma 
= which was not quite extinct, and its lurid gleams: falling upon the‘ roak 
showed a very appalling scene. ’ ; 

Jacob Parigault had doubled himself up, his face and knees resting on the 
earth, afraid to look round or to attempt to rise, while a huge monkey fastened 
on his back was scratching and biting him unmercifully. Close beside lay the 
object over which the fool had stumbled. It swas the dead and bleeding body o£ 
a woman. 

Father Nicholas and his followers, almost petrified with fear, attempted to 
push forward, the Canon calling loudly to Martin to flog the mule with all his 
might, while Gobert drove away the monkey and released the fool. 

** On, on, good varlets! On from this unholy place, and give notice to the 
Provost of this cruel murder: forward, forward, kind fool! Pick thy ste 
fellow; there may be more of this loose company ere we get clear of Hella 
Gap!” 

dl Sient company, indeed!” muttered the fool, wiping the mud from his 
bleeding face with one hand, and waving the torch with the other, while the 
varlets whipped on the mule, throwing fearful glances around them the while 
and Father Nicholas, now settled in his saddle, began in good earnest to repeats 
in an agitated tone, the regular form of exorcism against the evil one. But alk 
were again interrupted by the plaintive cries of a child, and in a moment more 
the helpless little object was Uasovered lying at some short distance from the 
body of the murdered woman. 

Moved with compassion at this sight, the worthy Canon forgot for a momené 
his alarm, and wrapping the little innocent carefully in his mantle, he carried it 
home with him; and his next step was to waken his elderly maiden sister, 
Madame Bertha, who had lived with and kept house for him for three-and< 
twenty years. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FASHION. 

Tir1s was probably intended from the first for the public: it is, ne= 
vertheless, the composition of a woman of rank, or at least of what 
is called good society ; and will be considered very light and agree= 
able reading, by those who are tolerably well acquainted with the 
persons and events of the last quarter of a century. With such 
readers, it is possible the dashes and the initials will furnish a set 
of agreeable charades,—the more interesting, that their solution, 
instead of unfolding an abstract term, discloses a morsel of gossip. 

Though the actual letters of this correspondence-may be ficti- 
tious, the observations are not: the writer existed where she pre- 
tends to have been at the time; and a woman both of talent 
and taste forms a very pleasant guide and companion through 
many eventful scenes. The date of the earliest letter is 1814. 
After indulging in the English gossip of that day, at Brighton and, 
London, connected with the visits of the Kings and Emperors to 
this country, and the exile of Naponron, she goes abroad. At 
Paris, we have the gossip of that metropolis, under the heavy 
reign of the restored King, and the subsequent fright and flight 
on the return of Napoteon. The scene shifts to Brussels, and 
remains there during the interesting months that preceded the 
battle of Waterloo, and the eventful moments which followed upom 
it. We are then taken to Paris; and the work brings us back to 
England at the epoch of the Queen’s Trial. During the whole of 
this time, the writer appears to have mixed with the principal ac= 
tors in these pregnant events, and gives us at least lively descrip- 
tions of their external bearing. The part which has. chiefly ine 
terested us, is the portion embracing the letters from Brussels pre 
vious to the battle of Waterloo : the picture of those stirring times 
is excellent, and not the less so that the character there given of 
the Belgians—treacherous, cowardly, and turbulent—has been 
justified by every succeeding event. 

The first letter, dated the day after the battle of Waterloo, is: # 
fair sample of the rest: we will give a portion.of it—the interest 
is never-dying. 

On the first day we had so little idea of the vicinity of the engagement, that: 
drove out with a Belgian family in an open carriage towards the Bois de Soig~ 
nies. But we were obliged to retreat precipitately, and take another direction 
across the country, and pass through a different barriére through the town ta 
my residence. They wished me to accept an instant; asylum with them. The 
house of Monsieur d’H was built over part of the old palace; and he 
had prepared one of the extensive caves for his family, in the event of the town 
being given up to the sword and rapine. I promised to avail myself of their kind 
offer, should the peril become more urgent; but I resolved to remain another 
day in our villa. . Towards five the following morning, Iwas roused from the 
sofa on which I had thrown myself, by the trampling of horses, and the eries of 
the people of the suburbs. I flew to the window, and beheld a troop of Belgians 
in full flight, covered, not with glory, but with dust, galloping towards: the 
town! I heard the gates close against them, and saw them scamper o’er the 
plain towards Lacken. The mob increased ; their shrieks of:terror rent the airy 
—‘‘ Les Francois sont ici! Ils s’emparent de la porte de la ville!” mingled 
with the cries of the women, and with those of my little household, who all 
rushed into my chamber, expecting me to save them. In the midst of this 
terror, I heard the well-known voice of the commander of the town, Colonel 
Jones, vociferating with all the energy and passion of a Welchman. In a et 
traction, I ran out to him; he stormed, and explained in no gentle terms, that.i6 
was a false alarm, caused by the sudden nervous affection of the troop of Bele 
gians I had seen in flight. “He commanded: me to quit my house, and kindly 
sent me a carriage to secure my entrance into the town. We were cheered inthe 
hurry of quitting our rural abode, by the arrival of some thousands of British 
troops; many of the poor fellows, heated and languid, entered asking for-water 
to quench their thirst. From them I learnt that they had returned to Hagieod 
from America,,and, without being permitted to land, were immediately. o' L 
to Ostend. I felt what might be their influence on the fate of that day, and 
selfishly partook: of their impatience to arrive on the field of battle. The whole 
of Saturday we believed the battle lost ; and there are:these who think that it 
was, but for the mysterious conduct.of Grouchy, or the-treason of the estafettes 
sent to summon him to advance. . 

The English families continued to fly towards Ostend: the roads and: inn 
were crowded ; the living bewailing their temerity, close to the chambers of the 
dead! Your brother and sister were at Antwerp, in the next room to the un« 
fortunate Due de Brunswick. The awful hours passed tardily with me, in pangs 
for the soldier and his chiefs. “On Saturday the 17th, to add to the accumulat= 
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ing horrors of our critical situation, the very elements verited forth their wrath, 
in the most tremendous thunder and lightning ; the rain poured in torrents; all 
nature was at fearful strife, and God's anger was pape for it seemed as if 
the very heavens were warring against man’s quarrel ; and in my agony I ex- 
ne f with Macbeth— 
«'T was a rough night—” 
as I listened to the pelting storm, fea a | on a mattress by the side of my 
weeping émigrée, imploring me for words of comfort. Towards morning the 
rain abated, but gloomy clouds ushered in that eventful day. At two o'clock I 
dined with Monsieur d’H , whose daughter-in-law, la Comtesse de P ’s 
first-born son, had seen the light of this world only a few hours before. While 
at dinner, the servants rushed into the room in disorder, exclaiming, ‘ All is 
over! Adetachment of dragoons, which passed a few hours ago to join the 
enemy, are returned.” We rose precipitately ; M. d’H—— took a key from a 
drawer, and commanded usto follow him. We traversed rapidly the chamber of the 
invalid lady, each inconsiderately repeating to her—‘ All is lost!” We descended a 
dilapidated. staircase, and passing through a small trap-door, what was my astonish- 
ment when I found myself in the park! There we beheld the said detachment 
of dragoons—an affrighted mob; and many sinister-looking persons, who seemed 
well satisfied at the evidence of our fears. The gentlemen rushed out of the 
adjoining café, the English calling for their servants and horses (many of whom, 
by the way, who had never possessed any) ; one of these fainted—no heart of 
was he, when our ancient Briton the commandant, Colonel Jones, again 
resented himself, vifet emporté. The spectators exclaimed—‘‘ Que cela venoit 
le la trop rapide circulation de son sang.” NN °importe : the choleric Colonel, 
blustering, restored us to comparative tranquillity, as he brandished on high his 
sword, giving it an after-sweeping movement, as if to moissonner nos tétes ; my 
yaliant compatriot extended on the pavement was the only head in security. 
The Colonel commanded the misled dragoons to return ; and it appeared that 
they had encountered some miscreants, Taguiced as British officers, who gave 
them a forged official order to retreat, ‘‘ the battle being lost!” We descended 
through our trap-door, and reassured our friend the Comtesse, who seemed to 
have receiyed our intelligence (en passant) with as perfect calmness as that in 
which lay her new-born babe. 

To add to my discomfort, deep and loud were the murmurs on Sunday against 
the Duke. The merchants said his Grace ought not to have lingered in the 
salons of amusement one instant after he had been apprized that Napoleon had 
quitted Paris, whose gigantic strides all Europe had experienced during many long 
years. They even denounced his life ; while others, more moderate but equally 
incensed, had commenced a written remonstrance to the British government: in 
such an excited state were men’s minds! Victory silenced these despairing 
murmurs—success casts its vivid radiance o’er the hero’s fame ; what so potent 
as its influence! Prosperity with its magic wand can transform vice into virtue, 
stupidity into wit, and endows with new talents its favoured object. It is a 
} sagae rug that casts a charm o’er the fascinated eyes of us worldlings, and lulls 

ur spleen to sleep. 

~ I took leave of my Belgian friends, who promised to come for me (in case of a 
fatal termination) to share their safety, and partake of the good cheer they had 
prepared for our seclusion in the devastated caves of that palace, which in olden 
time were filled with the finest produce of Rhenish vintages. At three o’clock 
entered the good Abbé Bernard, holding up to view a paper with large charac- 
ters imprinted—“ The French flying IS the City saved '—Victory!” Never 
shall I forget my sensations at that joyful, yet awful moment of restored peace 
to mankind! The bells of the different churches chimed the exhilarating note 
of victory! The good priest announced that Ze Deum was celebrating, and 
invited me to accompany them to the noble cathedral, St. Gudule. ‘* What 
signify forms?” the good man said: ‘let us lift up our hearts in grateful 
thanksgiving to the only true God!” That noble temple of the Almighty was 
already thronged. Voices, so Jate stricken in terror, now soared aloft in ealgatial 
sounds to the throne of Heaven !—all was congratulation. But alas! profound 
regrets soon mingled with my joyful sensations, as I cast my eyes around, and 
encountered only mangled objects, who, chilled and exhausted, were crowdin 
into the town (and are still arriving on this, the sixth day). We were addressed, 
with solicitations, by enfeebled heroes, to be shown to hospitals. We found it 
impossible to return to our villa, from the confusion of military baggage, &c. ; 
while the English, even females of rank, with eager curiosity, were hastening to 
the scene of carnage. The noise of their chariot-wheels, mingling with the 
moans of the dying, and the cries of parents and relatives in proms. of their sons 
and their kindred, formed a scene that must have nioved the coldest heart, and 
that never can be effuced from my memory ! 

In traversing La Grande Place, I was attracted toa kind of military vehicle, 
by the voice of plaintive distress, appealing for my succour, reiterating the word 
compatriote. On approaching, I beheld a handsome and interesting-looking 
female in equestrian costume ; by her side were two servants, and two very fine 
saddle-horses. A tent and some baggage-waggons, belonging to some regiment, 
oprceret to be included in ber train. She announced herself to me as the wife 
of Captain » Aid-de-Camp to General C : by some mistake of orders, 
fatal to her peace of mind, the baggage of her husband’s regiment had not been 
included in the general orders for following the army. Anguish was expressed 
on her fine countenance. She knew only that we weré victorious; but she 
knew not whether her husband was to be numbered with the dead or with the 
living. She was without resource, and unacquainted with the French language. 
She appealed to my protection, and pointed to her servants to corroborate her 
statement. Fatigued in mind as I was, yet how impossible to hesitate an instant! 
I immediately conducted her to the librarian, who gave me a room; and I sent 
for refreshments, and fain would have persuaded her to attempt seeking some re - 
pose i but her mental sufferings were too great to permit her to remain tranquil. 

he declared that nothing should prevent her following the army to Paris, be- 
seeching me to obtain permission for her to ride on with the first detachment 
that quitted the city. Iwas obliged to comply, for there is no reasoning with 
the anxious mind of an attached wife ; and I presented myself before our Guiarie 
commandant. Being in black, I was mistaken for a hapless widow, and all 
pressed to offer me service. I found Captain W. » who immediately inter- 
ested himself; and I had the supreme pleasure of not only obtaining an escort, 
but of receiving the certain assurance of her gallant husband’s safety. She 
spent the evening with us, and created a general interest. She had accompa- 
nied her husband in the campaigns in Spain, soon after a marriage purement 
@inclination. Captain had been brought up to the bar; but the mania 
of war seized him, and he preferred figuring in the Army List, and practising 
military tactics, to studying Burn’s Justice and Blackstone’s Commentaries. She 
would not lose sight of her new friend ; and at four o’clock on Tuesday morning 
I conducted her to the Porte de Namur, where I found the promised escort with 
two officers, to whom I could consign her with confidence. She sprang into her 
saddle with an alacrity that expressed she was going to join the husband of her 
affection ; and she promised to present him to me in Paris. 

Old » one of the “all-talented Whigs,” who you know is half a buffoon, 
‘was a torment to us during the fearful period of the three days—running to and 
fro, standing in every body’s way, seeking and reporting news, exclaiming, 
‘* But the battle cannot be lost—I do not see the army in retreat,” &c. &c. At 
length, the battle o’er, England victorious, the Duke on Monday rode quietly 
into Bruxelles, to make arrangements for the wounded, &c. C—— rushes to 
his apartment to make his compliments. 

‘Thirty thousand men lost,” replied the Duke. 

“ But what a victory ! ” 





























“ Thirty thousand men killed !—hard case!” still answered the Duke, with 
his usual simplicity of expression when speaking of his own exploits. 
who knew not what diffidence was, nor could discover its merits in another, re- 
treated in evident disappointment at his compliments of felicitation having the 
appearance of being so little appreciated ; almost doubtful whether Wellington 
was in truth a hero, or whether the battle was really gained. 

The interiors of the churches are divided into stalls, the wounded placed in 
them on layers of straw, and women and surgeons are seen administering ta 
their ills. The Belgians have thrown open their houses, and officers and sol- 
diers are promiscuously placed in their decorated salons, and served with equal. 
assiduity. The French seemed to have fought with redoubled rancour on these 
terrible days ; even the nature of the wounds are without parallel in history. 
The light carts I saw preparing some weeks since, were sent off to the frontiers ; 
therefore, to add to the sufferings of these, brave men, they are brought in upon 
the rough waggons employed in agriculture. This is the sixth day, and they 
are still arriving in all kinds of conveyances. Our carriage was stopped in la 
Rue de Montagne last evening ; the cause originated in two waggons filled with 
the wounded and the dying, recently discovered! Some of the inhabitants, 
with candles, were groping anxiously in search of their relations, and adminis- 
tering various restoratives to those they knew not, until another church could be 
hastily prepared to receive them. Hundreds of French prisoners are brought 
in—many of them quite boys, and in peasants’ habits, apparent’y forced by 
cruel conscriptions to become warriors malgré eux, and formii g a remarkable 
contrast to those hardy and athletic frames who seem destined by nature for the 
military career. Here were these poor recruits, a few weeks since dragged from 
their native hearths, constrained by regal power to illustrate themselves by the 
sword—when their hearts and characters were formed for domestic cares, and 
those agricultural labours which sweetened their rustic meal, and only trying, 
to evade their direst enemy—the recruiting-sergeant of Napoleon! 

But there is another distinctive mark in those veteran French soldiers, whom 
we see conveyed into Bruxelles, wounded and prisoners. They seem to retain a 
ferocious expression, even at the moment of sinking into the feebleness of death, 
and while every humane succour is rendering to them. They cast a furtive } 
glance around, and their countenances indicate all the horror of their minds at } 
their late reverses, and to be thinking less of the bodily pains they are enduring, | 
than of their incapability to revenge themselves upon their victors! Such was the 
scene exhibited this morning on the steps of the hotel opposite to my apartment. 

These are the best letters qua letters, but in reality descriptions 
of events, that have been published in English in our time. They 
are very lively, and letter-like; at the same time that they are 
descriptive and continuous. 












MUNDELLS COMPARATIVE VIEW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Mr. MunpzL t's object is to investigate the causes of our “distress.” 
The only ones he has been able to discover are, “legislative and. 
municipal restraints upon industry, rendered progressively more 
severe by a continuous rise in the value of money.” According to 
his idea of commercial freedom, our shipping and our foreign 
trade are free from interference, and mark the result. Since 1775, 
the employment of British vessels has increased more than three- 
fold, or from 7 to 23; of foreign vessels, nearly eightfold, or from 
about 1 to 8; since peace and the introduction of the reciprocity 
system, the proportional increase of British shipping has far ex- 
ceeded that of foreign,—the latter having rather declined during 
the last fifteen years, whilst the former has risen from 4 to 5. 
Waving, for the moment, all reference to exports, to avoid any 
discussion on “ real” and “ official ” values, similar results are ob- 
served in our foreign trade,—the quantity of our imports having 
increased three fourths since 1800, or from 28 to49. The Custom- 
duties are considered to afford some reasonable test of the increase. 
or decrease of foreign commerce. Since 1775, they have risen from 
two millions and a half to sixteen millions and three quarters. 

These results are curious and gratifying; but they must be 
taken, as an argument, cum grano. To establish the whole con- 
clusion aimed at, we should have a similar account of the internal 
trade. The testthat population affords us reaches only from 1800 
and the comparative results may be briefly told. The people and 
the shipping have increased by about one half, the importation of 
commodities by three fourths, and the Custom-duties have more 
than doubled. 

Mr. Munpe tt next turns to the home trade. The branches of 
it which he selects for investigation are Money Restraints (caused, 
as he says, by the Bank monopoly), the Peor-laws, Taxation, and 
the Corn-laws. The three former are treated of rather slightly 
and superficially ; the latter is rich in facts, though the principle 
of the question is by no means exhausted. From a table which 
Mr. MunbzE tz has drawn up, it appears, that whilst protection was 
virtually nothing, the importations were as 3 and the exportations 
(under a bounty practically insiguificant) as 1. The protecting 
duties were increased—the importations increased too, from 7 to 17, 
whilst the exportations sunk from 2.5 to 2.4. The protection was 
raised higher—the importations rose to 20, the exportations fell ta 
2.1. The existing system of Corn-laws was then established—the 
importations rose to 46 ; after the first five years, exportation totally 
ceased. During the former periods, the prices at Dantzic were 
governed by the prices at home. Corn was as dear there as here, 
less the expenses of conveyance and the importer’s profit. On 
the establishment of the protective system in its full vigour, the 
value of corn abroad began to fiuctuate. “ Prices, which for 
forty years ending in 1814 had not been materially lower than 
in England, except as to the amount of the charges incurred iu 
bringing the commodity to this country, were, after 1815, some- 
times within 3s. of the price in Great Britain, and sometimes up- 
wards of 30s. under it: when our great demand operated at 
Dantzic, it brought the price nearly to the price here; when it 
ceased to operate, the price fell in proportion to its previous rise. 
The Duke of WELLinGTon’s law of 1828 extended these fluctu- 
ations from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. The result was to 
be anticipated. In a plentiful oraverage year, the speculator buys 
up corn abroad at low prices, and bonds it: a year of scarcity ar- 
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rives, and a high price is necessary to repay the expenses of the 
farmer. But the mercantile speculators are at work—prices are 
at first forced up, the markets are then overstocked with bonded 
corn, and the English cultivator must pay his expenses out of his 
capital. In the mean time, the cultivator is injured, cultivation is 
diminished, the agricultural labourer is only half-employed, and 
the poor-rates are increased ; whilst the foreigner—diverted from 
raising and transporting corn with which he might purchase manu- 
factures—is compelled to turn manufacturer to supply his wants. 
As aremedy for the evils he describes, Mr. MuNDELL proposes 
that we should “adopt a standard of silver, and again coin our 
pound of Mint silver into 62 shillings (it is now coined into 66), or 
allow the issue of one-pound notes.” He would also have a per- 
fectly free trade in Banking; rendering, however, all partners or 
shareholders liable to the full amount of their private property, 
and not only to the extent of their shares. Though holding 
that the Corn-trade may be rendered free with perfect safety, he 
admits that the revenue and the fears of the landlords are to be 
consulted; and proposes a fixed tax, with a drawback. He suggests 





an ad valorem duty of one eighth, if practicable—if not, a duty of 
8s. per quarter on wheat, and on other grain in proportion, with a 
drawback of 6s. per quarter. In Taxation, he proposes.extensively 
to modify the Customs, and as the produce of that branch of re- 
venue increases, proportionately to remit Excise-duties, on account 
of their interference with manufactures. He is no admirer of Poor- 
laws; but as they are established, he would restore them to their 
original purposes— 

“ Let us no longer confound relief with work: let no relief be given to the 
able-bodied ; and before even relief is given to the aged, the infirm, or the helpless, 
let it be inquired, and let it be ascertained, whether it be necessary; for the 
43d Elizabeth allows only of necessary relief.” 

As regards the facts we have hitherto dealt with, Mr. Mun- 
DELL’s statements are tolerably satisfactory. In aiming to 
prove (though we are bound to say, with no Waithmanic object), 
by the somewhat stale reference to the differences between the de- 
clared and official values, that the real value of gold has risen 
considerably, he is not so successful. We have shown, in another 
place, the value which is to be attached to his facts and conclu- 
sions about tin. We have little doubt, that if the principal articles 
of export were investigated in the same manner, the causes of the 
depreciation would be traced to the same source,—a diminution in 
the cost of production, caused by an increased supply of the raw 
material, and a more economical mode of applying labour. 





PRIZE ESSAYS OF THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


WE have perused with a most sensible satisfaction the published 
Prize Essays of the Edinburgh “Academy. -The account of the 
plan, the report of the Master, the known abilities of many of the 
tutors, and their specimens of the -progress of the scholars, con- 
Vince us that the Edinburgh Academy is a most efficient establish- 
ment, alike creditable to the founders (one of the most active of 
whom was Sir WALTER Scorr) and the conductors. The head 
of the institution, the Rev. J. Wi1LLiAms, styled the Rector, we 
have reason to know isan excellent classical scholar, and a most 
zealous teacher. The tendencies of such a master will necessarily 
be classical; and if there is any thing in the conduct of the insti- 
tution we regret, it is the preponderance of the dead languages. 
But it is much to learn any thing at school wel/ ; and we will say 
this for the Edinburgh Academy, that more of the acquirements 
connected with the business of life and progress in the world are 
probably to be learned at the Edinburgh Academy, than at any 
other decidedly classical institution. 

The activity, skill, and information implied by the compositions 
printed in the Prize List, are most gratifying : we only desiderate 
the ages of the pupils, and the length of time they have been at 
the Academy. We should have had pleasure in transferring seve- 
ral of the compositions to our columns; but, considering the 
nature of the publication, one alone may be sufficient. The one we 
shall select is not by the hero of the year, whose name is GrorGE 
R. Moncreirr. 

THE EXAMINATION. 
What pen can write, who tell, what thoughts engaged 
Our eager bosoms, when the time drew near 
Of holydays; what various passions raged 
Witkin our breasts, and O, what anxious fear 
Roused us, when first the Master did appear, 
Bearing the essays which would gain the prize. 
*¢ T wonder whose it is ?”—*‘‘ Not mine, I'll swear.” 
But when ’twas known, what ruffs, what shouts arise, 
That rang the white-washed roof, if not the vaulted skies. 
Nor yet can I describe the fears we felt, 
When in a row those awful judges sate, 
Who seem’d to have no pity, nor to melt 
With milk of human kindness at our fate ; 
But stiff and formal were, nor did abate 
One inch of their eternal gravity ; 
While the most learned Master made translate 
Each youth in turn.—‘* What now does this imply ?” 
“* Translate this sentence now.” —‘ What word do you supply ?” 
While the unlucky boys with anxious eyes 
Behold all this, one says, ‘* What shall I do? 
** T cannot say a word.”—‘** O, prompt,” another cries. 
“TI wonder who begins.” —* Do you translate this so ?” 
** Don’t bother; ’pon my word I do not know.” 
Thus all went on, until the time was o’er, 
When these auspicious words, ‘‘ You now may go,” 
Are heard ; and when we pass’d that awful door, 
Join’d in a note of joy, a loud exulting roar, 
Grorae Lock. 





We recommend Mr. Wii11AMs's separate character of each class, 
as a curious proof of the minuteness with which he has studied 
his pupils. The truth is, that unless the master learns as accu- 
rately the complexion of each boy's mind, as the shepherd. the 
countenance of each of his fold, no good is ever done. 





MUSIC. 
May-Day ; a Characteristic Fantasia for the Pianoforte. 
MaRIiELLI. 
A very pleasing and successful attempt to express the joy with which 
man and nature hail the season 
‘* When trees are in their blossoming, 
And birds their early matins sing— 
When merry bells, at break of day, 
Are welcoming the new-born May.” 


The Smile; a Ballad. By T. K. 


The anonymous author of this pretty ballad has stumbled upon the 
first three bars of a popular chorus of Haypn for its commencement ; 
the rest is his own ; and it possesses more of the character of the genuine 
English song than we are now-a-days aceustomed to see. If, as we 
suspect, he is a young composer, let him persevere in this line, and he 
will succeed : but we advise him to write and burn, in order that he may 
write well. 


By M. 


“God save the King,” as sung at the Theatres, Public Dinners, 
&e. Newly arranged, by V. Novetto. 

There is an error in this titlepage—it should have said, “as it ought 
to be sung,” &c. “ And are not our public singers,” it will be asked, 
“able to sing God save the King without a copy?” What they are able 
to do, is one thing ; what they actually do, quite another. Every man 
harmonizes for himself, without regard or reference to his neighbour. 
Now if these gentlemen will, for once, condescend to sing froma copy, 
here is one which will give a new and improved character to an every- 
day performance. The attempt has often been made before, but, we 
believe, uselessly : at least we are too frequently indulged with a beau- 
tiful stream of fifths in the last line but one, and with sundry other 
combinations, which, however grateful to “ City folk,” some ears 
would gladly dispense with. 


CuEervusini's “O salutaris hostia,” arranged from the full score 
by V. NovELLo. 

Oh, the never-to-be-forgotten delight of hearing Marisran in this 
exquisite song !—the rich and ringing tone of her fine contralto, resting 
firmly on the lower F; and the exquisitely devotional feeling with 
which she poured forth every note. | It is one of the few things which 
fixes itself, phrase by phrase, in the memory—never to be rubbed out. 
And she has lately been hissed—yes, hissed, at Rome. This fact is 
sufficient to decide the present state of musical taste in Italy. Grist 
and Tost are singers of high repute there; of necessity MaLisran 
cannot be so esteemed. May she be driven back to England! we 
shall gladly welcome “the disowned” of Rome. 
Of Mr. NoveEtto’s arrangement, it is needless to say more than that, 
in order to bring the song within the usual compass of treble voices, it 
it transposed (a third higher than the original key) into G. 


The Golden Girl; a Song. 
the Music by H. Puixutps. 
The music of this song is pretty, but the words are sad stuff; e. g, 

* Lucy is a golden girl, 
But a man should woo her ; 
They who seek her, shrink aback, 
When they should, like storms, pursue her. 
All her smiles are hid in light, 
All her hair is lost in splendour, 
But she hath the eyes of night, 
And a heart that’s over tender.” 

Why does Mr. Procror think it necessary to give the world every 

dozen rhymes that he writes ? 


War Song of Erin; inscribed to the Irish Nation. 

NosLeETT. 

“« Flat rebellion, by the mass.” We marvel that Mr. Cottarp, 
who is a loyal and withal a prudent man, had not the fear of his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General before his eyes, when he ventured on the 
publication of this song. As we are not wholly without a dread of this 
kind, we shall not venture to commend even the music of it. _ Treason 
may lurk beneath crotchets and quavers, and sedition lie in ambush in 
pianos and fortes. 


CHATELAR to Mary Queen of Scots—* When nightly my wild 
harp I bring;” a Song. By Tuomas Arrwoop WALMISLEY. 
This, we believe, the first printed song of young Mr. Wa.LmIsLeEy, 

promises well for the future. It bears honourable and unequivocal 
marks of the school in which he has studied; and evinces not only 
good writing, but good taste. We venture to recommend a revision of 
the seventh bar in the third page, for reasons which the young com- 
poser will at once perceive. 


” 


The Words by Barry CorNWALL; 


By JouHn 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, August 24.—3d or Scots Fusilier Regt. of Foot Guards: Lieut.-Col. 
Lord C. S. Churchill, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col., vice 
W. H. Meyrick, who exchanges; Lieut. and Adjutant F, G. H, Seymour to have the 
rank of Lieut. and Capt.—lst Regt. of Foot: Ensign W, Webster to be Lieut., by pur- 
chase, vice Ward, promoted; E. H. Hewgill, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Webster—7th Foot: Lieut.-Col. J. D. B. Elphinstone, from half-pay Unattached, to be 
Lieut.-Col., vice Lord F, Fitz-Clarence, who exchanges—20th Foot: Lieut. G. R, 
Langley, from the half-pay of the Royal West India Rangers, to be Lieut., vice Bentley, 
appointed to the 50th Regt.—3lst Foot : Lieut. G.C. Marshall to be Capt., by purchase, 
vice L’Estrange, who retires—To be Lieutenants: Ensign W. Fortune, by purchase, 
vice Marshall; Lieut. A. M.I. Durnford, from the half-pay of the 60th Regt., vice 
Munton, appointed to the 33d Regt.—To be Ensign, by purchase, W. Maule, Gent., vice 
Forture—33d Foot: Lieut. J. W. Munton, from the 3ist Regt., to be Lieut., vice Mac- 
kay, promoted—50th Foot: Lieut. A. C. D, Bentley, from the 20th Regt., to be Lieut., 
vice ‘I’, W. Edwards, who retires upon the half-pay of the Royal West India Rangers— 
53d Foot: Capt. G. Granville, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt., vice G. Chichester, 





who exchanges—61st Foot; Brevet Col, E, Darley, from half-pay Unattached, to by 
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Vient.-Col., vice G. E. P. Barlow, who exchanges—65th Foot: Major G. Wilson to be 
Lieut.-Col.,. by purchase, vice Knox, who retires ; Capt. P. Farquharson to be Major, by 
 ssearsemee vice Wilson—76th Foot: Capt. J.. Faincombe to be Major, by purchase, vice 
enson, who retires; Lieut. H. E. B. Hutchinson to be Capt., by purchase, vice 

Faincombe; Ensign H. Trevelyan to be Lieut., by purchase, viee Hutchinson; C. 
Winter, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Trevelyan—83d Foot: T. J, St. Aubyn, 
Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pringle, promoted—Royal Staff Corps: to be 
Majors, without purchase; Capt. G. Longmore; Capt. G. D. Hall—To be Captains, 
r hout purchase, Lieut. E. J, Cleather, Lieut,R. A. Scott, Lieut. C. Read, Lieut. 

» Hayne. 

Pnattached—Bnsign J. Pringle, from the 83d Regt., to be Lieut., by purchase, 

Memoranda—The Christian names of Ens. Forbes, of the 13th Regt., are James Wil- 
iam, and not JohnWilliam. The Christian names of Cornet Irvine, of the 6th Dragoons, 
are Henry John Charles, and. not Henry Charles John, as formerly stated. Lieut. 
Thomas Mathison, half-pay 34th Foot, has been allowed to retire from the service, by 
the sale of an Unattached commission. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 21st August. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Kwow rrs and Co., Liverpool -Manocuam-and CLArk, Gutter Lane, Cheapside, silk- 
warehousemen—Barker and Jownson, Romford, linen-drapers—Pui.iirs and Trorn, 
Bristol, vinegar-makers—Goopwin and Co., Ramsgate, merchants; as far as regards 
Joav—E. and 8.’ Burrensuaw, Holborn Bridge, grocers—Smirn and Co., Prince’s 
Street, Haymarket, machinists—B. and J. Sronex, Welling, corn-dealers—ATKINSON 
and PaumeEr, Leeds, booksellers—Broap and Tuomas, Egloshayle, plumbers—Rovurus 
and Tuompson, London—Sanperson and Murry, Sheffield, fork-manufaeturers—Dopp 
and Co., Crawford Street ; as far as regards Dopp—Armstrone and Co., Skinner Burn, 
earthenware-manufacturers—Davirs and Hopnerrrs, Dixon’s Green, Dudley, glass- 
manufacturers—WiLt1aMs and Breacu, St. Mary-at- Hill, Little Tower Street, whole- 
sale coffee-dealers—Brooxs and Co., Parker Street, Drury Lane, coach-curriers—C ar- 
PENTER and Wetcu, Tottenham, grocers—Mittron, Great Marylebone Street, and 
Currir, Munster Street, St. Pancras, grocers. 

INSOLVENTS, 
Nrewors, Wit11aM and Grorer; Crown and Horse Shoe Wharf, Upper Thames Street, 
coal-merchants, Aug. 20. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Rrvspace, Jon, Springfield, stuff-merchant, from Aug. 31 to Sept. 14, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Fourprinter, Henny, and Co., Hanley, paper-manufacturers, to surrender Sept. 4, 
Oct, 2; solicitor, Mr. Wilson, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

Goon, James, Bunhill Row, Old Street, worsted-braid-maker, Aug. 27, Oct. 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Wingfield, Great Marlborough Street ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Ling, Win11aM, Edward Street, White Conduit Fields, builder, Aug. 31, Oct. 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Smith, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Mirenet, Joun, Godalming, butcher, Aug. 31, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs. King and 
Whitaker, Gray’s' Inn Square; official assignee, Mr.’ Turquand, Tokenhouse Yard. 

Moncas, Joun, Liverpool, watch-manufacturer, Aug. 31, Oct. 2; solicitor, Mr. Chester, 
Staple Inn. 

Sparrow, Epwrty, Wolverhampton, factor, Sept. 3, Oct. 2 solicitor, Mr. Capes, Ray- 
mond Buildings. 

Sreap, Joun, King Street, Clerkenwell, colour-manufacturer, Aug. 28, Oct.2: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Alliston and Co., Cornhill; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms 
Yard, Coleman Street. 

‘oLLey, Wi.i1aM, sen., Birmingham, music-seller, Sept, 3, Oct. 2: solicitors, Messrs, 

Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s Inn. Fields. 

OWNLEY, Wint1AM Rapiry; Cateaton Street, wool-dealer, Aug.31, Oct. 2: solicitor, 

Mr. Aston, New Broad Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abehurch Lane. 

RIX, Francis, Fareham, cheesemonger, Aug. 29, Oct. 2; solicitors, Messrs. Bogue 
and Lambert, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Woopsriver, Wit.taM, Acton Street, Battlebridge, plumber, Aug. 29, Oct. 2: soli- 
citor, Mr. Pontifex, St, Andrew's Court, Holborn Hill; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Austinfriars. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 11, Talbot, Cambridge, watch-maker—Sept. 25, Williams, Liverpool, joiner— 
Sept. 15, Stinchcomb, Oldbury-on-the Hill, maltster—Sept. 18, West, Forncett St. Peter, 
shopkeeper—Sept. 12, Winkless, Coventry, riband-manufacturer—Sept. 12, Wilson, 
Coventry, carrier—Sept. 12, Brookes, Hereford, hotel-keeper—*ept. 13, Carter, Worksop, 
corn-factor—Sept. 12, Smith, Birmingham, brass-candlestick-maker—Sept. 13, Mus- 
grave and Garrett, Wincanton, bankers. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 11. 

Young, Lane End, Staffordshire, innkeeper—Spurrier, Pole, merchant—Fisher jun., 
Bristol, sail-maker—Young, Wells-next-the-Sea, surgeon—Tranfield, Marylebone Lane, 
victualler, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Knox, Artuvr, Albany Lane; Fdinburgh, glazier, Aug. 22, Sept. 12. 

Press and Tuomson, Glasgow, merchants, Aug. 28, Sept. 12. 

Roserrson, Georce, Canongate, Edinburgh, grocer, Aug. 24, Sept. 12. 


’ Friday, 24th August. 
PARTNERSHIPS: DISSOLVED. 

Barrrarn and Creep, lightermen—T. and J. H. Turvey, East Retford, music-mas- 
ters—E ino, Buntingford, and Warkins, Hertford, grocers—Moore and Co., grocers 
—Potierr and Martin, Smithfield, salesmen—Reeves and Lanesrarr, Andover, 
wine-merchants—ANnverson and Co., Gibraltar, merchants ; as far as regards ELMsire 
—Tuomson arid Co., Aberdeen, ironmongers—Batty and Co., De Montalt Mills, Coombe 
Down, paper-manufacturers—J. and B. Wurrrett, Broad Royd, Stainland, woollen- 
cord-manutacturers—M‘Guir and Co., Rotherhithe, ship-builders—Newsorn and 
Crarx, Buruham Grange; millers—Parrerson and Hasersuon, Nottingham, archi- 
tects—Turner and Co.,, corn-dealers—Henpra and Co, Gloucester. 

INSOLVENT. 
Ranpvatt, Joun, Esher, corn-chandler, Aug. 22. 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
Ssuiru, Wii1.14M, Worcester, money-serivener, from Aug. 28 to Oct. 2. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barns, Tuomas, Jermyn Street, tailor, to surrender Aug. 31, Oct.5:; solicitor, Mr. 
Notley, Thanet Place, ‘Temple Bar; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Bracu, Cuaries Lucas, Great Queen Street, coachmaker, Sept..5, Oct. 5: solicitor, 
to Blackmore, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; Official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old 

ewry. 

Burton, Wituiam, Codnor Park, Derbyshire, stone-bottle-manufacturer, Aug. 31, 
Oct. 5; solicitors, Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Wilson, Alfreton. 

Croxer, Epwarp, Lombard Street, tobacconist, Aug. 31, Oct. 5: solicitor, Mr. 
Crosby, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Lothbury. 

Hosmer, Epwarp, Tunbridge Wells, leather-seller, Sept. 5, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Brundrett and Co, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, ‘To- 
kenhouse Yard. 

Lorp, Ricuarp, Barby, Northamptonshire, maltster, Sept. 3, Oct. 5: solicitors, Mr. 
Capes, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inu; and Messrs. Lucas and Co,, Long Buckby, 
Northamptonshire. 

Mituer, Groroe, and Biackte, Roser, Liverpool, joiners, Sept. 10, Oct. 5: solici- 
tors, ~ 1% Vincent, King’s: Bench Walk, ‘Temple; and Messrs, Bartley and Roberts, Li- 
v . 

Paryuam, Tomas, East Retford, grocer, Sept. 6, Oct, 5: solicitors, Mr. Smith, Chan- 
cery Lane; and Mr, Owen, Worksop. 

Pearson, Wi.tam,; Lamb’s Conduit Street, tailor, Sept. 1, Oct. 5: solicitors, Messrs. 
Sylvester and Walker, Furnival’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Lowe, Lothbury. 

Preston, Tuomas, Cambridge, victualler, Aug. 31, Oct. 5: soliciter, Mr. Beart, To- 
kenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Prerry, James, Wallsall, ronmonger, Sept. 14, Oct. 5; solicitors, Messrs, Walmsley 
aud Co. Chancery’ Lane; and Mr, Willim junior, Bilston. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 14, De Buck, Broad Street Buildings,. generak hant—Sept. 14, Hewetson, 
Ss |, canpet-dealer—Sept. 14, Parker, Argyle Place, Regent Street, brongist—Sept. 
14, Harrison and Graham, Alfrcd Place, Newington Causeway, upholsterers—Sept. 26, 

» Leveushulme, cotton-spiamer—Sept. 15, Hobbs, Redbridge, coal-merchant— 








Meth 


Sept. 15, S., G., and-L. Hattersley, ‘Bradford, machine-makers—Sept. 17, Wilson, 
Neath, . 


le ts «17, E, and P. Wilson, Methley, maltsters—Sept, 17, Rice, 
limen-draper. 








CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 7. 
Dunman, Bow Lane, iron and tin-plate agent.—Pollard, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn- 
merchant.—Maclachlan, Sun Court, Coruhill, merchant.—Parkins, sen. St. James’s 
Street, hardwareman.—Welch, St. James’s Street, bill-broker—Barlow, Leek, vic- 
tualler-—Bradshaw, Mincing Lane, wine merchant—Saxe, Conduit Street, St. George, 
Hanover Square, tailor.—Nichols, Skinner Street, ironmonger. 


PRICES CURRENT. 








BRITISH FUNDS, 

















(Closing Prices.) 
Satur. | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent. Consols ...... 833 $34 83% 839 834 

Ditto for Account ........ 834 833 838 833 834 

3 per Cent. Reduced...... 84} 843 843 84} 844 

34 per Cents. of 1818, .... 923 91% —_—- 
Reduced 34 per Cents,.... 92} 92 924 92 92 

New 34 per Cents. ....... 918 914 914 913 918 5 
4 per Cents. of 1826. ..... 102 101Z 1014 ee ——- 34 
Long Annuities.......... 163 164 164 163 163 3 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent. ..] 190 1854 188 188 189 x 
(India Stock, 10} per Cent. | 204 203 201 200 1994 . 
South Sea Stock, 34p. Cent.}| —— — — — 
Carnatic Stock, 4 per Cent.) —— — _ _ —_— 

Ditto Ditto, 3 perCent,} —— wee — — — 
Exchequer Bills,}4d.p.diem.} 13 14 12 14 13 14 | 11 13 11,12 

India Bonds, 24 per Cent..| 67 pm} 5 7 5 6 5 4 3.4 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. (Last Quotation.) 
The Dividends on Stocks printed in Italics are not payable in London; on those 
preceded by an Asterisk the Dividends are totally or partially suspended, 
Austrian 






































eevee coseee Si p.Ct.| 889 *Mexican............+ 5 p. Cf, 22¢ 
Belgian .... 5 — 76 PT obs cs Set sete dee >_— 23 
Brazilian .. rs 49 Ditto, (Div. from)1836 5 — 
*Buenos Ayres........ 6 — 22 Ditto, Ditto.......... 6 — — 
CChilian 2... 00caceese 6 — 15 Neapolitan of 1824...5 — — 
*Colombian .......... 6 — — f* Peruvian ............ 6 — 104 
* Ditto of 1824 ........6 — —. Portuguese .. 5 — 463 
Damish..ivciciesoacns3d — 69 Ditto Regency Scrip... 5 — 5% dis 
pS POET CRETE 24 — 43} PIRI sxn'iid 000 60.0.0 -5— 
Do.(Rothschild’sCers.) 22 — oe Ditto of 1822.........5 — — 
French .....05. Jeves — |98f.75ce:§ Russian........ 6 ho 1004 
Ditto, Scrip. ...s...66. 5 — 14 pm | Ditto (Hope’s).......5 — 93 
Do.(Rothschild’sCers.)3 — |69¢.50c §* Spanish, 1820........ -5 — — 
Ditto Bank Shares . of 1200 Frs. | 1660f. Ocf * Ditto, 1821 and 1822..5 — 13% 
Greek of 1825........ 5 p. Ct. 264 § *Ditto, 1823..........5 — — 
SHARES. (Last Quotation.) 
The Prices of several of the following Shares are merely nominal, 

LINES, DOCKS. 
Anglo-Mexican,per share of £100 84 Commercial ...per shareof£100} shut 
Bolanos ...++e-seeeeees+e 150] 2124 East Country............ 100} —— 
Bolivar...ccessceseseeese 50] —— [Fast India .. éoee oper CE 55 
Brazilian ....-see.seeeee5 20} —— |London........ bectesisis (= 66 
Ditto, Imperial........... 35] —— St. Katherine...... omete. = 77 
Ditto, National .......... 25 154 | Ditto, 44 per Cent. Bonds, —j} 102 
Ditto, St-John del Rey... 20] -——. | Ditto, 4 per Cent. Ditto. . —j} 100% 
British Tron .........+0+608 50} —— § West India.......... wee | 
Colombian.....sseeeeee0. 55 5t BRIDGES. 

Exngtishy ce. cdevecdececae (125 24 Hammersmith ; pershare of £50 20 
General ...sesseeccseeees 20} —— §Southwark.............. . 100 2 
Hibernian ............-+- 50| —— § Ditto, New 74 per Cent.... 50 24 
Irish Mining............. 25] —+~ 9 Vauxhall .............0-. 100 183 
Mexican..... coccccecesee LOO] —— , ff Waterloo......... tee See 2 
Real del Monte ... 400 194 § Ditto, Ann. of 81. for 60/. 24 
United Mexican...... 40 3} Ditto, Ditto of 71. for 40. 21 
Ditto Scrip ...:.......06. —} —— [| Ditto, 5 per Cent. Bonds of 1002} 112 








HAY anp STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. ORTMAN. Winitecnarer. 








Hay, Coarse Meadow..... 758. to 85s. ..... 75%. to B4s...... 603.to 728...... 508.to 85s, 
Useful Ditto ..... 65 JO + ovvce 140) oc “OB cemne 80 we 120 eeee $85.40 
Upland Ditto. 0 0 G0 0 devas GE oe OO cave O°. 

Over «<< et - 90 115 #100 00° BID) se gee WO ce silO gene 65 .. 105 

Straw, Wheat..ccccessees 38 42 wraee 36 45 ..ee0 BB. 42 ..005 83 2, 87 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Smiruriexp, August 24.—The supply of every thing is short, but there is such a 
slackness in the disposal, that the prices of Monday are barely maintained. Good 
Beasts are very scarce, and Scots and prime Herefords realize 4s., which is a trifling.ad- 
vance on late Markets. Mutton is lower in the Dead Markets, but here choice Wethers 
of moderate weights obtain 3s. 2d. Veal is more called for, and delicate Calves fetch 
4s.6d. Lamb has gone upin the Dead Markets, and our last quotation of 5s. 4d. is 
given to-day. The Porkseason is coming im, and small pigs of from four to six stone 
obtain 5s, 2d. 


NeEwWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SITArveELp.+ 





Beef ....,..s000. 29.10d. to 38. Yd. to Bs. Gd......... 88. Od. to | 89. 4d. to 48. Od, 
0 . ‘3 - 8 10 es 8 @ 1c: 8 'C « 4 2 
Bw (8 8B i. 44 SO a HB! 4. we hé 16 
. &8 4 . 4 0 - 4 8 - 5 2 «09 0 . 0 0 
eccoe & ODO .- 4% B 2 15 4 oe @ oe 500 4. 8040 
* By the Carcase, per stone of Slbs. + Sinking the offal, per 


stone of 8lbs. 








GRAIN, 

Corn Excuanee, August 24.—We have had a good supply of Wheat and Flour this 
week, and the mealing trade is in an extremely dull state, and full 2s. per quarter lower 
than on Monday. In Barley, Beans, and Peas there is no variation in value; but in 
Oats the little business done has been at a decline of full ls. perquarter. For further 
information we beg to refer to our currency beneath, 













































































ae : 8 & 8 %. 
Wheat, Red Néw40 to 52| Rye, New...... 30 Maple ..,.... 33... 40] Oats, - 20 
yy, Sr 52... 54| Barley, Stained White 82... 86 ‘ 21 
White, Old 5 ak esas e Boilers. +40 21 
. Oe 0| Malt, Ordinary. 3; Beans; Ti 37 23 
Superfine ... ee -. 62| Harrow -. 89 25 
New seseee O.- O} Peas, Hog..... 86..98) Old..... 0th . 26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN COALS, 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Wall’s End, Best ...... pet ton 20s0d.to 218.37. 
for the Weekending Aug. 17. Seevecce Inferior... 18 6 .. 1% 0 
Wheat, <crscee 63s, 2d. | Rye.....,...+- 368. 1d. — 
z +. 33 3 an PEA 0 SUGAR. 
Oats.... + 22 CAS . 66... 50s 37. 2 M vado (e) iv erewt. 928 
ra cgaia Average of tbe ct Sis Wesker which | amsenato CnSedveGRdily) ps owt, 260, aha 
ay eran ney: Paley 
Wheat, ....... 63s. Sd. YO .escveseee SOS. Fr BULLIO 
Barley-....+-- 88 2 | Besns.ss-+-» 8. 5 | Gotdy Portughliin Gein Ol. 0s, Od, 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. Forgigne in are « ous 
| rata i3” Bhaun Seektt ee ae ge. Silver, in Bars, Standard 04 103 
MRD caxseax ee 3 | Peas..........18 6 » cers New Dollars ,...... 0 4 88 
FLOUR. MINING. 
Town-made, persack 50s. to 55s. Co + Ave August, at Kage topi 
Seconds,... CR OT | Rg es cr i A plan Lay geapyd 
Essex and Suffolk, on’b +e 46 2. 5O Amant we Mosiey . 4 15,447 yA ees 
Norfolk and Stockton ......+sese000. 40 «. 45 ‘aueteas Simadara: 110 7 0 
POTATOES. Average Produce ......00++ +es-percent. 7§ 
Kidneys .......es0++ee04+per ton 0.08. to Ol. Os, | Quantity of Fine Copper ....--- 212 tons 4 ewt, 
Scotch Reds,....... 00 . 00 METALS 
Wares......sseseeeseas - 85 lad 
Iron, in Bars .,.,......+. 61.58. Od.to 01. 0s. Od. 
HOPS. cces | Biges. }10 0 .. 415 0 
Kent Pockets...>....per cwt. 41) 15s... Sl. 129. +++. Hoops 9150..900 
Sussex Pockets ; cern Ape: 5 OB Tins, in Bars , B14 6..000 
Essex Pockets,. €in oc)" 8 pia ee ee 4 . 2 ee »4 2 4 
i 7 0.'9 0 dese jocks oe 
5 0.7 0 Quicksilver... orl. O00 
40.. 5 °0 Copper, in Shr . o10 .. 0 O° 
4 0. 4 12 cece Cake..perton 85 0 0 .. 0 00 
0 Ow 0 @ Lead, Pig sscccccssscccee 18 GO O we 9 0 DO 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Sit 





HEATRE ROYAL OLYMPIC. 
ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY. 
This Evening, Saturday, Augest 25th 1832, 
‘An Original Drama called The CONSCRIPT’S SISTER. 
After which, CALL AGAIN TO-MORROW. 
To conclude with THE SPRING LOCK. 
On Monday, THE CONSCRIPT’S SISTER, 
With THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 
To conclude with THE SPRING LOCK. 
On Tuesday, THE CONSCRIPT’S SISTER, 
With IS HE JEALOUS. 
And THE CLIMBING BOY. : 
On Wednesday, THE CONSCRIPT’S SISTER. 
With WANTED, A GOVERNESS. 


“ATRITING PAPER.—Joun Lrunirp, 


143, Srranp (THE Mirror Orrice), a few doors 
West of Somerset House, facing Catherine Street, solicits 
a trial of the Writing Papers, Manufactured by the best 
Kentish and other makers, sold by him at the following 
Jow prices for cash :— Per Quire. Per Ream, 








Fine Bath Post ......eseeee. Ue. | 9s. Od, 
Superfine AittOs oc cidoevsseee 0 8 12 0 
Ditto ditto... .csccevcsevess 09 13 6 
Pitto ditto .......cssovsssee rau -vacvew 14 0 
Best Thick Bath Post ....... RNG esd sae 17 0 
Ditto ditto, gilt.......e..0ee Line desews 20 0 
Fine Laid Post, from 7d. to... 1 0 lls.to17 0 
Best Blue Wove Thin Post... 010 ...... 14 0 
Glazed Draft Paper ......... Lf Pere 4 0 


Foolscap, from 9d, to’ ls. 6d. per Quire, or 13s. 6d. to 
6s. the Ream. Note Paper, 3d. per Quire, and upwards, 
Sealing Wax, ls. 6d. to 5s. thelb. All-other articles in 
Stationery at equally low prices. 











FOR THE PRESENT. AND APPROACHING 
SEASON, 

PLENDOUR and ATTRACTION, 
with astonishing and unrivalled ECONOMY, at 

the Crry or Lonpon Royat Emporium, opposite the 
Mansionhouse. The Proprietors respectfully announce 
to all classes of the community, that this elegant and ca- 
pacious Establishment, with its unique Gallery of British 
and Indian Cabinets and Manufactures, and its magnifi- 
cent suite of Show Rooms of superb Dresses, Millinery, 
Opera Cloaks, &c. has just been supplied with a most ex- 
quisite as well as a most extensive assortment of every 
description of Foreign and British Silks, Furs, Linens, 
Cottons, and Woollens; as likewise all sorts of Haber- 
dashery, Hosiery, Lace, and Gloves—which, from their 
advantages as general merchants, and the circumstance of 
having largely availed themselves of the late unprece- 
dented depression, will be retailed in almost every in- 
stance considerably under the manufacturers’ prices, for 
Reavy Money. In order to establish the truth of this 
assertion, they have subjoined a list of some of the arti- 
cles, which are of most superior fabrics, and cannot be 
offered so cheap by any other’ Establishment in Europe. 
An immense lot of the richest Chints Palmyrines, s. d. 
at only 


| 





fast colours, the Dress of 8 yards, only......... 
All the most elegant and fashionable Chints ditto, 

at very reduced prices. 
Gros de Naples (for Evening Cloaks) at ..13$d. and 15d. 
Most durable ditto, for Dresses ....1s.9d. 2s, and 2s, 3d. 
The best Spitalfields Ducapes, with several thou- 

sand yards of the richest Foreign Brocaded Silks, 

equally moderate. 
Full-sized Silk Cloaks, only ......- Ossi VE. KEwE 16 
Superior ditto; from. . 66.066. cccceyese. ce 16s. 6d. to 30s, 
The richest Plain Silk, Merino, and Satin Cloaks, 

and the most superb of every description cheap 

in proportion. 
A most extensive and beautiful assortment of: rich 

Thibet Shawls & magnificent Foreign from 7s. 6d. to 21s. 
The broadest and most elegant Gauze Ribbons, 

worth Sid. per yard 66. .6. cece cesotsss 84d. and 94d. 
Narrower widths, at ..............+..++,-..9d, and 44d, 
A variety of the richest broad fancy Belt Ribbons, 





Good Black and White Satins, from 
Valenciennes Edgings, as low as ..........600 505 0 
French Blond Lace, of the newest patterns, from, 
POC Yar. 656 is sien cc08. caste lcnious cantese on 
An immense stock of Lace Veils and Squares, com- 
mencing at the low price Of.............0e000e 
Ell-wide soft British Merinos, of the most fashion- 
able colours <6. c'ehck se ds 5008s 07 54d. 7d. 9d. and 12d. 
The double-width ditto, very good ... 1s. 6d. 1s. 9d. & Qs, 
eal French, as also Indianas and Zamoras, of 
every shade and quality, surprisingly cheap. 
French Cambric Handkerchiefs, from .... per doz. 8 0 
Excellent Fancy white Window Muslins, yard and 
half wide, the piece of 12 yards, only........... 2 '‘9 
Prints, fast colours, at 2d.3d,and0 4 
Handsome New Patterns on fine Cambric cloths, 
at only 0 6 


= 

to 

= 

- 

° 

rr) 
aowd 


wo 


rices, 

Dimities, Flannels, Marseilles Quilts, Counter- 
panes, and Blankets, of every quality, most rea- 
sonable. 

A large lot of beautiful Hambro’, Scotch, and Irish 
Table Linen, particularly cheap. The Breakfast 


Size commencing at..........+ SAR GEVE . eR 1 2 
Wide Mock Russia Sheeting, from. ....+. ++. 6d:tol 0 
Excellent Irish ditto, from.........:+0+00++ ls. to 1 


The 10-4ths and 12-4ths wide Russia Sheetings, of 
every quality, on the same low terms. 
Russia Toweling 


Lines Deh settee ees e eee e ence eee ee ences 0 33 
Sinen Dusters, each........ Cr cencccsncesoceces 0 ly 
SOME CHES OND ole occ chcdot etic erie cnc Hie 


ish Linens, with Scotch and Foreign Holland, of 
warranted fabrics, a real bargain ; and some very 


parable, Bb es caceic vee PONS S Os 0s009 00008 0 10 
est Eau de Ci! 
Family oe e Cologne, only per case ........ 6 6 


Br rning in every variety, good, and very cheap. 
Pana The Stock of Muffs, Mantillas, Boas, Capes, and 
gant in hen sort, is one of the largest and most ele- 
splendid 1e Metropolis, and in cheapness unequalled, A 
P Tl ic variety of good Boas, from 3s. to 78. 6d. 
the xg Nobility aud Gentry will fin'd the Western side of 
aun >: geemaieres convenient for their carriages to 


°° Country and Foreign Orders (wholesale and retail, 
containing Yemittances) exectited with fidelity by 
essrs. H. and ¥. PAUL, Linen Dra Silk Mercers, 


TS. 
QUE gerlashers, to her Most Excel tent Majesty 


T a Numerous PUBLIC "MEETING 
of the INHABITANTS ofthe TOWN of LEITH, 
theld there on the 10th August 1832, 
JAMES SCEALES,' Esq. Senior MAGIsTRATE, 
in the Chair, 
It was unanimously resolved that the following loyal 
~.anddutiful Address should be presented to the King— 
May it please your Majesty, 

The inhabitants of the Town of Leith beg to approach 
your Most Gracious Majesty with the most ardent feelings 
of loyalty and attachment to the Throne and to your 
Majesty’s person. . 

We beg to express the deep gratitude we entertain to- 
wards your Gracious Majesty, for the Great Charter of 
Freedom which: is contained*in the Acts now happily 
passed for Amending the Representation of the People of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; for the suecess of which the 
Country is indebted to the Declaration made by your 
Majesty, that no Ministers should be admitted to your 
Councils who would not . pledge themselves to carry 
through an extensive Reform in the Representation. 

And as in no part of the Empire has the transition 
from being without any voice whatever in that represen- 
tation, to the obtaining a due influence therein, been 
more conspicuous than in the case of this large aud popu- 
lous town, we trust that in no quarter does a stronger or 
more anxious desire exist that your Majesty may long 
continue to rule over them as the Sovereign-of a free, a 
happy, and an united people. 

Signed, in hame and authority of the Meeting, by 
James Sceaues, Senior Magistrate. 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 

N OXON’S EFFERVESCENT 

MAGNESIAN APERIENT, decidedly the 
most agreeable saline purgative ever offered to the Public. 
This unique preparation unites all the active powers of 
the most approved saline purgatives, with the palatable 








| qualities of a glass of Soda Water ; but, unlike them, it 


never produces the slightest nausea, In torpid state of 
the liver and bowels, bilious affections, cholera morbus, 
pains in the head from constipation, a disordered state of 
the stomach, nausea, and violent sickness, it will be 
found a safe, speedy, and effectual remedy. It gives in- 
stantaneous relief in the heartburn, is of great service in 
preventing piles, fistula, and gout, and in alleviating the 
febrile symptoms attendant on the latter affection. De- 
rangement of the stomach, &c., arising from a too free in- 
dulgence in the gratifications of the table, is speedily re- 
moved by a teaspoonful taken early in the morning. 
Sold wholesale and retail by Moxon and Smiru, Chemists, 
Hull, and at their DepSt, 41, Ludgate Street; Sanger, 
Oxford Street ;. Johnson, Cornhill, London: also at all 
the Wholesale Medicine Warehouses in London; and 
J.and R. Raimes’s, Edinburgh and: Dublin. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 
KING’S CROSS, NEW ROAD, LONDON, 
Mr. Drew, SHEFFIELD. 

Str—As the Cholera prevails so bad in the town of 
Sheffield, and my wife, Alethea Broadhead, having been 
cured of that dreadful Disease by Morrison’s Pills only, 
I wish to make it as public as possible, for the benefit of 
my fellow-creatures; trusting that none who have any 
regard for their lives will be without this Medicine, as I 
firmly believe it to be a certain preventive and cure against 
this dire Disease, which is carrying off so many of our 
neighbours daily and hourly. My wife was taken ill on 
Friday, the 20th instant, with the usual concomitants of 
Cholera. A Doctor was called in, who said he could cure 
her, but she became worse ; on Sunday night the Doctor 
declared it to be the Cholera, and requested her to be sent 
to the Cholera Hospital, as he should decline attending 
her at home. This alarmed us both. On the following 
morning, hearing of an advertisement in the paper, that 
Morrison’s Universal Medicine was a certain cure, I ap- 
plied to you, Sir, for the Medicine, and it was taken by 
your directions. The first two doses were svon rejected 
from off the stomach, but by repeating with strong 
doses she soon got a passage, and by continuing the Medi- 
cine every four hours for two days, I am happy tosay the 
pains and sickness left her, and she is so far recovered as 
to take food and sleep well. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
THOMAS BROADHEAD. 

5, High Street Lane, Sheffield Moor, 

On Monday morning, July 23, Thomas Cook and Amelia 
his wife, from Doncaster, then at Mrs. Morgan’s, No. 33, 
Water Lane, Sheffield, were seized with the Cholera, with 
purging and vomiting, with cramp and spisms in the 
breast and bowels; they immediately applied to me, and 
I administered the Universal Medicine in strong and re- 
peated doses ; and on Wednesday morning they were both 
well, and called to return their grateful thanks for their 
wonderful cure. J. DREW, 

Reference at Mrs. Morgan’s. 

George Pinder’s daughter, taken ill of Cholera on Sa- 
turday night, applied instantly for medicines, took them 
plentifully, and was cured in ten hours. 

For particulars apply at No.3, Hick’s Lane, Westbar. 

30th July 1832. 

The VeceraBLe Untversat Meptcines are to be had 
at the College, New Road, King’s Cross, London ; at the 
Surry Branch, 96, Great Surry Street, Blackfriars; at 
Mr. Field’s, 16, Air Street, Quadrant; Mr. Chappel’s, 
Royal Exchange; Mr. Walker's, Lamb’s Conduit Passage, 
Red Lion Square; Mr. J. Loft’s, 10, Mile-end Road ; 
Mr. Bennett’s, Covent Garden Market; Mr. Haydon’s, 
Fleur-de-lis Court, Norton Falgate; Mr. Haslett’s, 
118, Ratcliffe Highway ; Messrs. Norbury’s, Brentford ; 
Mrs. Stepping’s, Clare Market; Messrs. Salmon’s, 
Little Bell Alley; Miss Varral’s, 24, Lucas Street, 
Commercial Road; Mrs. Beech’s, 7, Sloane Square, 
late of Sloane Street, Chelsea; of Mr. Chapple, Royal 
Library, Pall Mall; Mr. Coverley, Bow Bridge, Strat- 
ford; Mr. Kirdam, 4, Bolingbroke Row, Walworth; 
of Mr. Pain, 64, Jermyn Street; Mr. Howard, hair- 
dresser, Richmond; Mr. Meyar, 3, May’s Build- 
ings, Blackheath; Mr. Griffiths, Wood Wharf, Green- 
wich; Mr. B. Pitt, 1, Cornwall Road, Lambeth; Mr. 
J. Dobson, 35, Craven Street, Strand; Mr. Oliver, Bridge 
Street, Vauxhall; Mr. J. Monk, Bexley Heath; Mr. 'T. 
Stokes, 12, St. Roman’s, Dartford; Mr. Cowell, 22, 
Terrace, Pimlico; Mr. Parfitt, 96, Edgware Road; Miss 
C. Atkinson; Mr. Taylor, Hanwell; Mr. Wm. Lake, 
Bookseller, Uxbridge; and at one Agent’s in every prin- 
cipal town in Great Britain and Ireland, the Islands of 
Guernsey and Malta, and throughout the whole of the 
United States of America. 

N.B. The College will not be answerable for the con- 








. ADELAIDE, and Proprietors o1” the CITY 
peed CONDON ROYAL, EMPORIUM, Nos. = 9 and 10, 
ne use, Poultry, 





Pposite t: 





oq of any Medicines sold by any Chemist or Drug- 
gist,as none such are allowed to sell the “ Universal 
Medicines.” 





TEAM.—His Masesty's PosrmastTER+ 
GeneRAv having made arrangements for the con- 
veyanze of the Mails from London to Rotterdam and also 
t» Hamburg by Steam Packets ;—the Public are 
informed, that no Passengers, Parcels, or Goods of any 
description whatsoever, can be received after the Mails 
are on board the respective Steam Packets, The BATA~- 
VIER will sail for ROTTERDAM, &c. on SUNDAY 
next, August 26, at 10 o’Clock in the Morning; from , off 


Union Stairs, and every succeeding Sunday during the 
Season. F, F. Gisns, Agent, 19, Water Lane, Towér 
Street. 





AUTION—ROBERT WISS 
respectfully calls the attention of the Public to his 
ENT PORTABLE SELF-ACTING WATER- 
SETS, which many years’ experience have proved 
tovanswer the purpose in every respect, aud from the sim- 
plicity of their construction to be imcapable of improve- 
ment. Also Water Closets for fixing on the above prin- 
ciple, which can be put up at about half the usual 
expense, and are not liable to freeze, the cistern being en- 
closed under the seat. R.W. cautions the Public against 
barefaced attempts to impose spurious imitations, under 
the pretence of having obtained “ Letters Patent” for Im- 
provements—one glance at each will satisfy the. most 
scrupulous that the original Patent is the best, and the 
would-be improvements merely complicated evasions. 
R. Wiss, Patentee and Inventor, 38, Charing Cross, near 
the Admiralty (removed from Fleet Street). 

R.W. solicits an inspection of his Portable Vapour 
Baths, which can be used in any room, and require no 
fixing. Price, including every requisite, 4/. 4s. 





HE DEY OF ALGIERS. 

The Dey of Algiers, as the court story goes, 
Has now taken to wear English-made boots and shoes,. 
Being struck with the lustre of Warren’s deep Set, 
Or bright glossy Blacking, unrivalled as yet! 
“ For, Allah be praised!’ eried his Highness, “Tsee 
They reflect the bright eyes in my Harem, to me 
More brilliant than glass!” So he wrote with his hand 
An order to WARREN, at-30, the Strand, 


ILIOUS AND -LIVER COM- 
PLAINTS.—As a mild.and effectual remedy for 
those disorders which originate in a morbid action of the 
Liver and Biliary Organs,—namely, Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, Headache, Heartburn, Flatulencies, Spasms, 
Costiveness, Affections of the Liver, &c. &c. 
DIXON’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
(which do not contain mercury in any shape) have met 
with more general approval than any other Medicine 
whatsoever. They unite every recommendation of mild 
operatiou with successful effect ; and require no restraint 
or confinement during their use. In tropical climates, 
where the consequences of redundant and vitiated bile are 
so,prevalent and alarming, they are an invaluable and 
efficient protection. ‘They are likewise peculiarly caleu- 
lated to correct disorders arising from excesses of the table, 
to restore the tone of the Stomach, ahd to remove most 
complaints océasioned by irregularity of the Bowels, 
Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s., by Messsr, 
Butler, chemists, Cheapside, corner ‘of St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; Sackville Street, Dublin ; Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh; Sutton, Bow Church Yard; Barclay’s, Farring- 
don Street ; Newbery, 45; Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s; and 
the principal Dealers in Patent Medicines. Of whom 
way be had DIXON’S IMPROVED ‘ELIXIR PARE- 
GORIE, universally esteemed an exeellent Medicine for 
Colds and Coughs: in Spasmodic ‘Affections of the Face 
and Gums this Medieine has’ the most decided beneficial 
effect. In bottles at 2s. 9d-and 4s, 6d. 


ALUABLE MEDICINES, 
(ADAPTED FOR THE PRESENT PERIOD.) 
TOWERS’S CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAM- 
PHOR.—This elegant Preparation of pure Camphor 
unites instantly with water; thus affording the means of 
making use of it as a Draught of any required streng h 
or as. 2 wash or lotion. . If, then, Camphor is constdouie as 
essential, if not a specific, in certain cases of infectious or 
epidemic disease, what must be the value of a preparation 
which will enable the practitioner or private individual 
to administer it internally or externally, ina form wherein 
it will exert the greatest energy, and without a moment’s 
loss of time? In Bottles at 2s, 9d., 4s.6d., and 11s. 

BUTLER’S FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, for making the Decoction as it may be required, 
in asuperior manner, instantly and economically. It 
is used as an alterative in Serofula,’ Scurvy, Secondary 
Symptoms, and other Cutaneous Diseases, and as a re- 
medy to correct the improper use of Mercury. In Bottles 
at 4s. Gd., 7s..Gd., and 20s, 

HENDERSON’S STOMACHIC VEGETABLE 
ELIXIR.—The unprecedented demand for this Medicine, 
and the flattering accounts daily received from all quar- 
ters of the Empire as to the beneficial effects experienced 
from its use im all cases of Derangement-of the Digestive 
Organs, are the strongest proofs which could be given of 








its efficacy in every variety of Stomach Complaint. In 
Half pint Bottles at 2s. 9d., and Pints 4s. 6d. 
BUTLER’S STOMAGHIC AND DIGESTIVE 


CANDY.—Of which the principal ingredients are Turke 
Rhubarb, Ginger, an Antacid and Carminatives, in suc 
proportions as render it a pleasant Aromatic Stomachic 
and powerful Digestive. It will be found most service- 
able in those affections originating in au impaired Diges- 
tion; and also an agreeable gentle A perient for Children. 
In Boxes at 2s.and As, 6d. 

JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS are an excellent 
alterative in chronic diseases of the Stomach and Bowels, 
and are applicable to Bilious and Dyspeptic Affections, 
Gout, &c.; they may be taken by Females under every 
circumstance with perfect safety. In Boxes at 2s.9d.,. 
4s. 6d. and 24s. Observe “ R. G. G. James” on the Label. 





BUTLER’S COMPOUND TINCTURE of POME- 
GRANATE is useful in Dysentery, Looseness in the 
Bowels, and the colliquative Diarrhoea which attends Con- 
sumption ; it is also serviceable to such as have’ habitu- 
ally weak bowels. ‘In Botiles at 2s. 9d. and 48.64. 

DALBY’S CARMINATIVE, for preventing and 
removing those disorders of the Stomach and Bowels such 
as Griping Pains, Convulsions, Flatulency, Acidity; Loose- 
ness of the Bowels, and the distressing symptoms which 
attend the period of Tecthing. In Bottles at ls. 9d. Ob- 
serve “ Butler” on the Government Stamp. 

BUTLER’S CARMINATIVE PEPPERMINT LCs 
ZENGES AND ESSENCE OF - PEPPERMINT, 
for relieving Flatulence, Spasms in the Stomach, sudden 
acute pains in the Bowels, &c. In Boxes and Bottles at 
| ls. 14d. N.B.Fourtimes the strength of those usually sold 
Sold by. Messrs. Burier, Chemists, Cheapside, Corner 
of St. Paul’s; aud their Agents in the Country, 


$12 


THE SPECTATOR: 





RIVATE PUPIL —A Married 


Clergyman, for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, 
and meme wa receiving Six Pupils into his House, a 
‘Maoderate distance from London, would be glad to fill a 
Vacancy with a Gentleman's Son whose Health or Edu- 
eation may require more than common attention. Letters 
addressed to the Rev. H.S., Mr. Ropwetv’s, Bookseller, 
46, New Bond Street, London, will be duly forwarded to 
‘him in the Country. 


EURICE’S HOTEL, PARIS. 
—E. Mevrice_ respectfully expresses his 
rateful acknowledgments to the Public for the uni- 
‘orm patronage with which he has been honoured; and 
begs toinform them that, from the lst of September next, 
his Establishment will be removed from Rue St. Honoré, 
to the Vicinity, No. 42, Rue Rivoli; where, having taken 
} oeaeeas more capacious, and in every respect superior to 
is present Hotel, he is enabled to offer accommodations 
on a scale at once more extensive, convenient, and econo- 
mical than heretofore. His new Establishment, occupy- 
ing the most beautiful and fashionable situation in the 
capital, immediately fronting the Gardens of the Tuile- 
ries, and fitted up without regard to expense, in a style 
combining luxury and comfort in the highest degree, con- 
tains numerous suites of rooms, adapted for the reception 
of Noblemen or other distinguished travellers, convenient 
en for small families or single gentlemen, and 
single rooms. The approved regulations with which he 
has hitherto conducted his Establishment will be adhered 
to, but with reduced charges. A separate Saloon and a 
Table d’Héte will be continued; and his most studious 
efforts will be directed to merit the support of the public, 
Apartments from 2f.-a day and bern +4 











On the Ist of September will be Published, 5s. 
AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXXIV. 
being LIVES of SCOTTISH WORTHIES, 
No. XXXIIT. of the FAMILY LIBRARY contains 
LETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC, addressed to Sir 
Water Scort, by Sir Davin Brewster. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
Fourth Edition, with 110 Cuts, Price only 4s. 6d. boards, 
or 5s.6d. bound, gilt edges, printed at the Chiswick Press, 
"\HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. Cuixp, 
Author of “ The Mother’s Book.” Fourth Edition. 
London; Printed for T. T. and J. Teac, Cheapside ; 
N. Harxes, Piccadilly; and Bowpery and Krrsy, Ox- 
ford Street. Where may be had, Price 2s. 6d. 
LADY SANDFORD’S STORIES from ROMAN 
HISTORY. 








In 2 vols, 4to. with Thirty-one Views, Plans of Towns, 
Harbours, &c. 2/. 16s. boards, 


RITISH DOMINIONS in NORTH 


AMERICA ; or, a Topographical and Statistical 
Description of Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, and 
Cape Breton ; with Considerations on Land Granting and 
Emigration, Statistical Tables, &c. 

y J, Boucuerre, Esq. Surveyor-General of Lower 
Canada, Lieutenant-Colonel C.M. &c. 

Also, by the same Author, in 4to. 28s. boards, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF LOWER 
CANADA. 

London: Loneman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, 
and Co. 





On Friday, 24th August 1832, was Published, Price 6d., 
Number V. of a Weekly Journal of Foreign Science and 
Literature, in the French Language, called 


E CERCLE; Journal de la Littérature 

L et des Arts, Thédtres, Critique, Moeurs, Modes 
Prancaises, &c. 

The object of this undertaking is to lay before the 
British Public and Foreigners Extracts from the Literary 
Press of the Continent, and to make known as much as 

sible that which is amusing and instructive in French 
iterature. 

Fenwick pe Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden; to whom Communications for 
tlie Editor, Advertisements, and Works for Review, are to 
be addressed. 


On 3lst current will be Published, 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
No. VI. for SEPTEMBER. 

Conrents :—1l. Parliamentary Candidates—2. Appeal 
to Germany—3. The Society for the Effusion of Useless 
Knowledge—4. Cooper's New Novel—5. The Bank Char- 
ter—6, O’Donnoghue of the Gleus—7. The English in 
China; by H. Martineau—8. Character of Lord Eldon— 
9. State and Prospects of Germany—1l0. The Howdie ; 
an Autobiography—ll. Financial Reform—12. Chea 
Periodicals—13. Ireland, Tithes, and Mr. Stanley—14. 
The Suicide—15. Life and Writings of Korner—16. Tory- 
escopy—17. The English Hunting Grounds—18, Tait’s 
Common-Place Book—19. Monthly Register. 

Published by Winn1am Tart, Edinburgh; Srmpxin 
and Marsnatt, London; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 








This Day is Published, Price 6s. No. XIX. of 


6 hea FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Contents: Art. I. Goethe’s Works—II. Geology and 
Climatology of Asia—III. Free Trade—IV. The Byzan- 
tine Historians—V. American Poetry—VI. Thierry’s His- 
tory of the Gauls—VII. The German Ultra-Liberal Press 
~VIIL. Douville’s Travels in Central Africa—IX. Thor- 
valdsen the Sculptor—X. American Currency and Bank- 
ing—XI. to XV. Critical Sketches of German and French 
Books. Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence from France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Russia, and of Works on Oriental 
Literature—Sir Walter Scott’s Farewell to his Readers, 
and M, de Lamartine’s Reply—List of the principal New 
Works published on the Continent from May to July 
Anclusive, 

Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, and Richter, 30, 
Soho Square ; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock 
Street ; Treuttel and Wirtz, Paris and Strasburg; and 
Sold by R. Cadell and T. Clark, Edinburgh; J, Cum- 
ming, and Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, the preceding Numbers of this 
interesting and popular Journal; Nos. I, to X, Price 
7s. Gd, each; Nos. XL. to XVIII. 6s. each. 

No, XX, will be Published in October. 





THE PENNY NATIONAL: LIBRARY 


or 
EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT ; 
REPRINTED, TRANSLATED, COMPILED, AND JUDICIOUSLY CONDENSED, FROM 
THE MOST APPROVED STANDARD WORKS. 
IN NUMBERS, ELEGANTLY PRINTED ON FINE PAPER, IN NEAT WRAPPERS, 
ONE PENNY EACH. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 


A PENNY 
GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. 
A PENNY 
UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Fabulous, Heathen, Ancient and Modern, &c. 
(With Porrrarrs.) 


A PENNY 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
(With Maps.) 


A PENNY 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A PENNY 

LAW LIBRARY, 
For the Public. 
By AN EMINENT BarristTER-at-Law. 
“ENNY 
GEOGRAPHY AND GAZETTEER, 
(Ancient and Modern, with Maps.) 


MONTHLY PARTS, IN NEAT WRAPPERS, PRICE FOURPENCE EACH. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received on both WrEKLy and Monruty Wrarrers, on Moperate Terms. 
Published by Frepreric Lawrance, at the Office, 113, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, 
By Errinauam Witson, 88, Royal Exchange. 
In One Vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


IX THOUSAND MILES 
THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, 
By S. A. Ferratt, Esq. 

“This is one of the best works on the United States 
that we have seen for a long time.’ —/Veekly Dispatch. 

“It isan agreeable and interesting narrative—the spirit 
in which he has made his observations is without preju- 
dice or partiality.”—Literary Gazette. 

“We recommend it to our readers as a plain, sensible, 
and serviceable volume.”’— Atheneum. 

“ After the vapid or impertinent course of observation 
which we have been accustomed to encounter in Ameri- 
can tours, it is especially agreeable to meet with a sen- 
sible and unprejudiced traveller—and such is Mr. Ferrall. 
He gives us all the advantage of a cool, impartial, and 
astute observer.” — Examiner. 

See also Spectator of 12th August. 





ARROWSMITH’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS, 
Just Published, 
GRAMMAR OF ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY, compiled for the use of 
King's College School. By Aaron Arrowsmitn, Hy- 
drographer to the King, and Member of the Royal Geo- 
ps mgr Society. 12mo, Price 6s. bound, or with 19 
Taps, 12s. bound. 

2. A PRAXIS on the GRAMMAR of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. Arrowsmiru. 12mo, Price 
1s. 3d. 

3. AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for 
the use of King’s College School, By A. ARRowsMITH. 
12mo. Price 7s. half-bound. 

Printed for B. FeLtowes, Bookseller and Publisher to 
the College, Ludgate Street ; and S, ArRowsmitH, Soho 
Square. 





STANDARD NOVELS, Vol. XVIII. 


To be completed in 2 vols, neatly bound and beautifully 
embellished, Price 6s. each, 


HE PASTOR'S FIRE-SIDE. 
By Miss Jane Porter. 
The following have already appeared in the present series, 
Each volume, Price only 6s, may be had separately. 
Tue Spy 
Tue Pivor 
Tue PIonEERS 
Last oF THE MOHICANS 
THE PRAIRIE.....++..- 
FRANKENSTEIN, by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
Tue Guost-SeErR, by SCHILLER. 
Epe@ar Huntty, by Brown. 
Cates WILLIAMS 
Sr. Leon 
Tuappevus oF WARSAW . 
Scortrisu CHIEFs 
DISCIPLINE .... 0000000. ' 
Mare Coanaol } By Mrs. Brunton, 
Hunearian Brotuers, by A. M. Porter. 
Cantersury TAvss, by S. and H, Ler. 
Vol. XIX. to appear September Ist, the Conclusion of 
THE PASTOR’S FIRE-SIDE. 
Henry Cotsurn and Ricnarp Bentiey, New 
Burlington Street. 


By Cooper, 


} By Gopwin. 


} By Jane Porter. 





In 3 vols, 1Smo, Embellished with numerous Plates and 
aps, Price 18s. boards, 


TAL Y. By Jostan Conprr, 
Author of “ The Modern Traveller.” 
“Conder’s ‘ Italy’ will in future be the travelling com- 
panion of every man bent upon a thorough investigation 
of that interesting land. He is the best compiler of the 
duy ; and this is no small praise. Mr. Conder is also the 
compiler of ‘ The Modern Traveller,’ the best and com- 
pletest geographical and descriptive work in any lan- 
guage.”—Spectator, April 1831. 
“We sincerely congratulate the public upon the ap- 
pearance of a work which really is an accurate and com- 
—y account of Modern Italy.”—Asiatic Journal, May 


In 30 vols.]8mo. with 120 Maps and other Engray- 

ings, 8/. 5s. cloth boards, 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER ; gonteining a De- 
scription, Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, of 
the various Countries of the Globe, compiled from the 
best Authorities. By Jostau Conner. 

New Editions of the several Countries may be had se- 
parate, Price 5s. 6d. per volume, in cloth boards. 

“ No work can be found in our language or any other 
equal to supply the place of ‘ The Modern Traveller,’ ”’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“Conder’s ‘ Modern Traveller’ is worth all the libraries 
taken together.”"— Fraser's Magazine, August 1831. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row, 








Just Published, Price 5s. illustrated with Maps and Plates, 
HE STRANGER'S GUIDE 
THROUGH CHELTENHAM;; containing an 
Account of its Mineral Waters; with Descriptions of the 
various Pump Rooms, Public Institutions, and Places of 
Fashionable Amusement ; also, Notices of the Principal 
Objects of Curiosity in the surrounding Country. 
London: BaLpwin and Crapocx; and Cheltenham, 
H. Davies, Montpellier Library. 





MRS, CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 
Price 2s. in boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with anu allowance to 
the Nobility and Gentry who are desirous of distributing 
the Book among their poor Neighbours, 


HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 

Dedicated to those who are not ashamed of Eco- 
nomy. By Mrs. Cuttp, 

Author of “ The Mother’s Book,” “ Girl’s Own Book,” &e, 

“Economy is the poor man’s revenue—extravagance 
the rich man’s ruin.” 

The Ninth Edition, newly arranged by the Author; to 
which is now added, Hints to Persons of Moderate For- 
tune, &c. This little Work is reprinted and published at 
the suggestion of a highly distinguished Member of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

London: Printed for T.T. and J. Teaa, Cheapside ; 
N. Hates, Piccadilly; Bowprery and Kirsy, Oxford 
Street; R.Grirrin and Co, Glasgow ; and W. F. WaKeE- 
MAN, Dublin. 





Just Published, containing 17 highly-finished Engravings, 
Part I. Price 4s. of 


ESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, AND NORTHUMBERLAND, 
ILLUSTRATED ; (comprising their Splendid Lake 
Scenery, Seats, &c.) . Frgm Original Drawings by T. 
Autom, &c.; with Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tions, by Tuomas Rose. 

“It impresses us with the notion that we have never 
before seen anything so truly cheap—cheap in the invit- 
ing sense of the term—for nothing is cheap that is not 
good—nothing can be more beautifully executed.’— 
Court Journal. 

“ We can scarcely find words sufficiently strong to con- 
vey to the reader our high sense of its merits.” 

London: Fisuer, Son, and Co. 





Saturday, Sept. Ist, will be Published, 


i. 

y | VHE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY, No. 41; containing Portraits and Memoirs 
of Lord Durham, Admiral Allan Hyde, Lord Gardner, 
and the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. The two first from 
Paintings by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Imp. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Proofs, 5s. 
“ Few literary undertakings have established a better 
claim to public patronage than this. Asan attendant on 
the national history it is inestimable.”—Morning Herald. 


2. 

BAINES’S HISTORY of LANCASHIRE, Part 19, 
illustrated with a View of the Interior of the Collegiate 
Church, Manchester, and a Portrait of James BrinDLeEy, 
Esq. Engineer to the late Duke of Bridgewater, 


3. 
THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, No. 21, Second Se- 
ries, Price ls. Embellished with a View of the Round 
Tower, Belfry, and Church of Swords, near Dublin. 


1. 
THE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE, No.7; containing 
Particulars, &c. with an Engraving of the New Uniform, 
London: FisHER, Son, and Co. 





VOLUME FIVE of MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS, 

On the lst of September will be Published, Ornamented 
with a Richly Gaavevel Frontispiece from the Story of 
Murad the Unlucky, by Charles Rolls, and a Vignette 
from the Grateful Slave, exquisitely Engraved by 
Francis Engleheart, the Fifth Volume of 


ISS EDGEWORTH'S NOVELS 
and TALES, in Monthly Volumes of 5s. each, 
elegantly bound and lettered, uniform with the popular 
editions of the Waverley Novels, and Lord Byron’s Life 
aud Works. 
*,* This Volume completes the Popular Tales. 
Contents of the Volumes now Published— 
Votume One—CASTLE RACK-RENT; IRISH 
BULLS; and an ESSAY onthe Noble Science of SELF- 
JUSTIFICATION. 
Votumes Two AnD TuREE.—MORAL TALES. 
VouumeEs Four anp Five.—POPULAR TALES, 
Lately Published, a New Edition in Four Volumes, 12mo, 
17s. half bound, 
HARRY and LUCY concluied, , 
*.* This is the latest and most finished of Miss Edge 
worth’s admired Juvenile Works. ‘ 
London: BaLtowin and Crapock, and other Proprietors. 


London: Printed by Josern CLayton, of No. 7, Windsot 
Court; Strand; and Published by him at No, 9, Wel 
lington Street, Strand, . 














